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THE COLONIAL OFFICE VIEW OF CANADIAN 
FEDERATION, 1856-1868 


James A. Gipson 


of Canadian federation is an interesting study in the “in- 

stitutionalism” of one department of government. Federa- 
tion was one of the questions which, because it coincided with a 
growing public interest in Britain in imperial affairs, coincided also 
with an improvement in Colonial Office methods of transacting 
public business. The public interest may not always have been 
well informed, and the Colonial Office approach may never have 
been free from ingrained inertia, but we have the evidence of one 
distinguished civil servant, who entered the Colonial Office in 
1864 almost at the end of “the bad old days,” that the question of 
Canadian federation was one which brought the Colonial Office to 
the forefront and made it a department of more than pedestrian 
importance.’ In the process, the Colonial Office was to be found 
less frequently on the defensive after 1864, a little less subordinate 
to the Foreign Office, and more prepared to deal with other depart- 
ments—especially the Treasury and the Board of Trade—with a 
conviction that had been lacking some fifteen or twenty years 
earlier. 

There is no doubt that the idea of Canadian federation suffered 
from the defensive outlook of the Colonial Office. For too long 
there was a disposition to treat federation not on its merits but 
as an index of the staying power of a ministry in England. At a 
time when the “little Englanders” and the “separationists” were 
exerting in both houses of Parliament an enervating influence quite 
disproportionate to their numbers, the Colonial Office attitude was 
touchy, not to say stand-offish. With one or two exceptions—Grey 
and Newcastle, for example—there was rarely enough continuity in 
the office of Secretary of State to permit of the relationship of 
cordial co-operation which ought to subsist between the Secretary 
of State and, say, the Governor-General of Canada; or between 
the Secretary of State and the principal political figures of British 
North America who, from 1850 onwards, increasingly visited 
London. Instead of an instinctive examination of issues on merits, 


Te attitude displayed by the Colonial Office on the question 


1Sir W. A. Baillie-Hamilton, “Forty-four Years at the Colonial Office,” The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, LXV (1909), 604. 
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there was a tendency to work to rule; to look backward to determine 
what instructions had previously been issued rather than forward 
to contemplate the advantages of political consolidation in an ex- 
panding Canada. The Colonial Office could combat “a host of 
pedantic objections from the Board of Trade’—as Newcastle did 
with some spirit in 1860?—and still reduce political analysis to a set 
of patent absurdities—as Lytton did in 1858, with some prompting 
from T. F. Elliot, who acted as Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Colonial Office in the absence of Merivale.* In these circumstances 
the Governor-General had a role of first importance as a sort of 
compensating mechanism, absorbing the worst shocks from the 
Secretary of State, striving to put the best construction upon the 
proceedings of his Executive Council (some of which he may him- 
self have suggested ), and never losing sight of the ~~ destiny of 
the extensive domain under his charge. It was no thanks to the 
Colonial Office that the real corollaries of responsible government 
were provided from North America and not from London; and the 
idea of Canadian nationalism owed very little to any official pre- 
science displayed in Downing Street. 

Thus the mechanics of keeping British governments in office 
almost obscured the project of Canadian federation. According to 
the record, there never was any enthusiasm in the Colonial Office 
for federation as such until Cardwell put new vigour into the 
governing policy late in 1864. The Office did not comment on Dur- 
ham’s consideration of federal union: there are no minutes of any 
consequence on his despatches from Canada. The influence of Roe- 
buck on the Colonial Office in the 1830’s seems never to have been 
large or consistent: and it is probable that, although he outlined 
a plan for a federal union to Durham, he never carried his advocacy 
to Downing Street itself. Thanks to the admirable working re- 
lationship with Elgin, Lord Grey was well disposed to Canada 
(and indeed to British North America as a whole); but he balked 
on questions of Imperial guarantees for provincial loans, and per- 
haps unwittingly he tied federal union to railway communications. 
And although Sir Edmund Head had written his first memorandum 


2The relevant correspondence includes: P.R.O., C.O. 42/626: memorandum by 
A. T. Galt, Aug. 20, 1860, enclosed in Williams to Newcastle, no. 2, Jan. 2, 1861; 
memoranda by T. F. Elliot and Sir Frederic Rogers; Newcastle to Secretary of Board 
of Trade, March 23, 1861; Newcastle to Monck, no. 2, Nov. 5, 1861; also C.O. 
188/134, Manners Sutton to Newcastle, Sept. 27, 1861. 

8P.R.O. 30/6/69, “most confidential” memorandum by T. F. Elliot, Nov. 4, 1858 
(circulated to Cabinet with memorandum by Lytton, Nov. 10, 1858); see R. G. 
Trotter, “The British Government and the Proposal of Federation in 1858,” C.H.R., 
XIV (1933), 285-7; R. G. Trotter, Canadian Federation (Toronto, 1924), 30-1. 
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on federation in 1851, while Governor of New Brunswick, and had 
reinforced it with some subsequent comments,‘ it was 1856 before 
the Colonial Office really faced the question seriously. 

In terms of the lengthy advocacy of federation, beginning as 
early as 1784, the eight years between 1856 and 1864 were not a 
long space. But they were long enough to mark the transition from 
frustration to acceptance in principle; and three years more brought 
fulfilment. Thereafter, it took less than a year to blight any sur- 
viving hope, especially in Nova Scotia, that federation was dis- 
soluble at provincial instance. 


Il 


During 1856 Sir Edmund Head had been visited in Toronto by 
Robert Lowe, Vice-President of the Board of Trade in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administration. After his departure,’ Head wrote to Henry 
Labouchere, then Secretary of State at the Colonial Office, to com- 
municate two confidential memoranda, one on “the ition and 
prospects of the ‘Lower Colonies, ” the other on the relation of the 
Hudson’s Bay territory to “the other British possessions on this 
continent as well as the Crown of England”. In these communica- 
tions, so important for the future of Canada, Head may have had 
the tacit encouragement of the Secretary of State. Though Head 
had stated he had no wish to thrust on him or on the Queen’s 
Government “advice which is not asked for or desired,”* Labouchere 
was later particularly to request him to follow the subject of union, 
“not as a thing to be urged from this side, but that we [the Colonial 
Office] ought to be prepared for its proposal and rather encourage 
it than otherwise.” 


*Especially in an important despatch to Sir John Pakington, separate and con- 
fidential, Dec. 14, 1852 (C.O. 188/117). It was unfortunate that this despatch, one 
of the most striking of Head’s official career, reached Downing Street on the day 
Pakington and his colleagues vacated office. The effect was lost because the Duke of 
Newcastle, assuming office, appears to have done no more than read through a 
summary of despatches drawn up in the Colonial Office. 

On this and other points arising in regard to New Brunswick I am indebted to 
Professor D. G. G. Kerr, and the material gathered over a number of years which he 
kindly let me see. 

5D. G. G. Kerr, “Edmund Head, Robert Lowe, and Confederation,” C.H.R., XX 
(1939), 409-20; A. Patchett Martin, Life and Letters of the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke (2 vols., London, 1893), I, 181-4. It was after this visit 
also that Head wrote his confidential memorandum on Ottawa as the seat of govern- 
ment; cf. J. A. Gibson, “Sir Edmund Head’s Memorandum,” C.H.R., XVI (1935), 
411-17. 

®P.A.C., G. 206, Head to Labouchere, private and confidential, Sept. 3, 1856. 

"In recording this after the event, Merivale was not certain whether any official 
instructions on the subject had existed or not. C.O. 42/614, minute by Merivale on 
Head to Lytton, no. 108, Aug. 16, 1858. 
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In his confidential report on the colonies of September, 1856, 
Head stated that he did not now believe “in the practicability of 
the federal or legislative union of Canada with the three “Lower 
Colonies.’” He felt that a limited union of the three Maritime 
Provinces would remedy or alleviate many of the evils—the limited 
fields for able men of ambition, the inadequate calibre of men for 
both government and opposition, the low estate and narrow range 
of public opinion—and add much “to the weight and prestige of 
England on the North American Continent.” 

Before travelling to England on leave, in the spring of 1857, 
Head obtained the views of the Lieutenant-Governors of the three 
Maritime Provinces on the question of union, and these confirmed 
his impression of the year before. In a memorandum prepared for 
Labouchere and handed personally to him in July, 1857,° he out- 
lined his opinion with care: the interests common to all the colonies 
were then too few and knowledge of each other’s wants too scanty 
to give such a federal government “the matter for constant or bene- 
ficial action.” A federal legislature “would have little which it could 
do properly.” Furthermore, the obvious fact was that “the rapid 
growth of Canada is westward . . . precisely in the direction which 
must from day to day present and develop fewer points of interest 
common to Canada and the Lower Colonies.” These seemed in 1857 
to be conclusive reasons against a federal union “including Canada 
as now constituted.” But the common interests of the Maritime 
Provinces and the common character of their pursuits and interests 
would favour a legislative union of these three only.® 

It should be added, however, that Head never really was num- 
bered in the camp of the thorough-going advocates of Maritime 
union.’° If he did not, in 1856, believe in the “practicability” of a 


8This memorandum had a chequered career. The copy handed to Labouchere in 
1857 was not filed in the Colonial Office; and when the Duke of Newcastle, through 
Merivale, privately requested a copy in 1860, the document was “mislaid” and pre- 
sumed to have been lost. Professor Kerr has lately discovered the copy sent in 1860 
in response to this request: it is signed by Head, and endorsed on the back in the 
handwriting of Pennefather, his secretary, “written in 1857” (C.O. 537/137). 
Minutes on a separate sheet show that this memorandum was sent by Merivale from 
the India Office (whither he had been transferred), to the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary on February 17, 1860. It was read and minuted both by Fortescue and by 
the Duke of Newcastle. 

®A nearly complete copy of Head’s memorandum is in the Public Archives of 
Canada; see Alice B. Stewart, “Sir Edmund Head’s Memorandum of 1857 on Mari- 
time Union: A Lost Confederation Document,” C.H.R., XXVI (1945), 406-19. 

10A minute by Merivale says: “It was Sir E. Head’s opinion (founded on his 
knowledge both of New Brunswick and Canada) that the best prospect for the so- 
called Lower Provinces was an union between them (legislative, as I think, and not 
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union of Canada and the Maritimes, it was on grounds of 
practicability at that moment, and not of desirability for some 
future time.’ He did not hold the view of Manners Sutton, his 
successor in New Brunswick, that Maritime union and federal 
union were mutually exclusive alternatives. Head, moreover, had 
the advantage of a cumulative (and, it may be suggested, a con- 
sistent) advocacy of union, upon which his 1857 memorandum 
serves as a commentary rather than a digression. For already in 
1857 he was coming to recognize the existence of political circum- 
stances which might make the larger union imperative, inescapable, 
and not susceptible to the delay which might arise if the smaller 
Maritime union were of necessity to precede it. 

In the following year, the federation issue was brought into the 
open by Head’s resolute disposition of the parliamentary crisis in 
the province of Canada. Between February and July, 1858, a 
number of private letters on a federal union had passed between 
Head and Stanley (who had returned to the Colonial Office for 
this brief period), and from the correspondence the Governor- 
General seems to have concluded that he had received considerable 
support for the idea of federation.’* Moreover, this had occurred at 
a time when in Canada political stagnation, economic depression, 
and agitation over representation by population were all combin- 
ing to create unrest. For the instant, the federation idea was linked 
to the strategy of opponents of the Reform party and to the 
possibility of saving the Canadian union, then perilously near to 





federative) to the exclusion of Canada, with which a subsequent federal union might 
or might not be formed.” See minutes on Head to Newcastle, confidential, Dec. 1, 
1859 (C.O. 42/619); on Head to Newcastle, confidential, Feb. 9, 1860 (C.O. 
42/622). 

11Before he returned to England on leave, Head forwarded to Labouchere a con- 
fidential memorandum containing “Heads of a bill for the formation of a separate 
province out of the Hudson’s Bay territory to be ultimately annexed to Canada.” 
P.A.C., G. 180B, confidential memorandum, March 2, 1857. In all the ups and downs 
of the federation question over the succeeding ten years, and although Head altered 
his views on “one or two points,” he seems never to have abandoned the possibility 
of incorporating the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, or the inhabitable part of 
them, even piecemeal, in an expanded Canada. This is the best evidence that, later 
memoranda notwithstanding, Head never wholly abandoned the idea of a federal 
union. 

12Carnarvon, Parliamentary Under-Secretary to Lytton later in the same year, 
admitted that Stanley’s letters supported this view; but he felt that Head, knowing 
a change of office to have taken place, ought to have discovered whether Lytton’s 
opinions agreed with Stanley’s. In the context of 1858 this seems a hard kind of logic. 
C.O. 42/615, minute by Carnarvon on Head to Lytton, confidential, Oct. 22, 1858. 


The private correspondence between Head and Stanley has apparently not been 
preserved. 
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dissolution. Head must have glimpsed that possibility from the 
moment of his return to duty, and one memorandum” (written 
at some time between November, 1857, and the following July) 
ably expresses his political insight: 


Gratitude for past indulgence or forbearance is no bond in politics. . . . the 
federal principle—the assumption that two communities holding a sort of 
quasi independence were going to live together—was implied by the previous 
giving of equal representation to each. The poison of disunion had been left 
in the political system, ready at any moment to influence to the utmost the 
rivalry of race language and worship which would at any time be kept down 
only by the greatest tact on the part of the Govt. & the utmost forebearance 
on the p[ar]t of all. . . . without this provision of equal representation the 
union would have been impossible. . . . [But] the vicious element in the con- 


stitution of the Union is not now less real because it may have been un- 
avoidable. 


What Head was really concerned about, and what the Colonial 
Office did not seem concerned about at all, was that demands for 
increased representation from Upper Canada would grow as the 
population increased faster than that of Lower Canada. If the 
English-speaking sections of Lower Canada, especially those of the 
Island of Montreal, were to feel “strongly and unanimously the 
importance of the Western trade” they might (Head thought) 
throw their weight on the side of Upper Canada and so make 
“resistance on the part of the French population impossible.” He 
hoped that unscrupulous partisans would not force the question of 
representation on the country before people were ready for “its 
peaceable solution.”** 

Certainly federation was in Head’s mind at the moment when 
A. T. Galt, then an independent member of the House, introduced 
his resolutions on a British American federal union on July 7, 1858. 
The resolutions were never carried to a division, and on a vote they 
would probably have been defeated. On July 29, 1858, however, 
the Macdonald-Cartier administration fell on the seat-of-govern- 
ment question. There followed the two-day ‘emutton 4 of George 
Brown, who resigned when Head refused his request for a dis- 


18P.A.C., Head Papers. See also Chester Martin, “Sir Edmund Head and Canadian 
Confederation, 1851-1858,” Canadian Historical Association R (1929), 9. 

14The memorandum ends here. Head probably was aware (from reading Lord 
Durham’s Report) that as early as 1837 the Assembly of Upper Canada had petitioned 
that the Island of Montreal might be annexed to Upper Canada. Cf. Glenelg to Dur- 
ham, Jan. 20, 1838; Sir C. P. Lucas, ed., Lord Durhem’s Report (Oxford, 1912), III, 


87. There had also been a proposal by Sir Charles Grey (1834?) for dividing Canada 
into three . (Grey was supposed to be the most “Tory” of the Commissioners 
under Lord Gosford. He also received the special benefit of William IV’s strictures. ) 
C. New, Lord Durham (Oxford, 1929), 278-9. 
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solution. And when a revived Cartier-Macdonald ministry took 
office on August 6, Galt entered the Cabinet on condition that 
“federal union of the British North American provinces” should be 
included in the ministerial policy. 

During the next ten days Sir Edmund Head drafted a series of 
resolutions suggesting a procedure for discovering the views of the 
Home Government and of the several provincial legislatures on 
the expediency of a closer union."* The fact that these resolutions 
were not brought forward probably arises from the determination 
of the new ministers not to prolong a session which had already 
dragged on far beyond the normal length. The Governor con- 
sequently included an authoritative statement of his own and the 
ministerial policy in conclusion to the Speech from the Throne 
proroguing the legislature on August 16, and reported in his des- 
patch of the same date: “I propose in the course of the recess to 
communicate with Her Majesty's Government and with the govern- 
ments of our sister colonies on another matter of very great import- 
ance. I am desirous of inviting them to discuss with us the 
principles on which a bond of a federal character uniting the 
provinces of British North America may hereafter be practicable.” 

Following hard upon news of the parliamentary crisis in Canada, 
this despatch called out all the reserves of Colonial Office anxiety. 
Blackwood, chief clerk of the North American Department, began 
the parade by remarking that “the last paragraph of the Governor’s 
despatch is, to me, very startling”; had Her Majesty’s Government 
empowered Sir E. Head “to initiate the discussion of a federal 
union of the British North American provinces’?’* Merivale, 
Permanent Under-Secretary, recalling Labouchere’s particular re- 
quest to Head in 1857,"* added, significantly: “In Canada I suppose 
[federation] is chiefly popular with politicians, not with the com- 
munity, and rather as a mode of getting out of the inextricable 


15P.A.C., Head Papers. The resolutions are undated, but the context indicates a 
date between Aug. 6 and 16. See also Martin, “Sir Edmund Head and Canadian 
Confederation, 1851-1858,” 14. The resolutions envisaged a strong federal system. 
They also contemplated the incorporation of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, 
and proposed an interprovincial conference to frame proposals for consideration by 
the several legislatures. 

16C.O. 42/614, Head to Lytton, no. 108, Aug. 16, 1858. 

17Arthur Blackwood was already friendly to the idea of legislative union in the 
Maritimes; a little later he wrote: “A legislative union of the lower provinces has 
often presented itself to my mind as a feasible scheme, and one that was more likely 
of accomplishment and of being more useful than any amalgamation with Canada, 
to which the lower Provinces wd. be mere tributaries.” C.O. 188/131, minute on 
Manners Sutton to Lytton, private and confidential, Oct. 2, 1858; W. M. Whitelaw, 
The Maritimes and Canada before Confederation (Toronto, 1934), 137-8. 

18See above, n. 7. 
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[scrape ?] in which they seem involved by the present union.” Lord 
Carnarvon, Parliamentary Under-Secretary, concluded that Head’s 
action was “not an entirely gratuitous proposal” but that it resulted 
from previous discussions on the subject in the Canadian 
Parliament. But he wished the Governor had mentioned to the 
Colonial Office his intention of “bringing forward this important 


matter, already more than half impressed with [the] mark of his 
own concurrence.”?® 


Sir Edward Lytton, lately entered into the Office, took a stronger 
view and wrote a fiery comment: 


It is absolutely necessary to administer a reproof to Sir E. Head for his para- 
graph on “Confederation”. It has caused the gravest displeasure, and I have 
been even urged to recall him on account of it. Unless there be some pro- 
duceable evidence that he was in some way authorized by the Home Govern- 
ment for committing himself and us to the consideration of a measure which 
may be wise or not, against which I have no prejudice but which is not de- 
partmental alone, which would require the most anxious deliberation of the 
Cabinet and which any Sovereign of Great Britain would be likely to regard 
with apprehension, I think Sir E. Head has perpetrated a great indiscretion— 
I have grave doubts of his conduct throughout the recent transactions. . . . 
he left us wholly unenlightened on the Hudson’s Bay question”® . . . on which 
he should have given us explicit information. . . . Do not approve the refusal 
of dissolution—its justification remains to be seen.?1 


In the interval before this despatch was acknowledged Head had 
written privately to Merivale and to Lytton about his proceedings 
in Canada. This correspondence modified the views Lytton had 
expressed on first reading. He determined to send a “brief and 
cautious” public despatch, expressing no decided opinion on the 
refusal to dissolve, though intimating “some surprise or regret, but 
mildly” about the passage on “Confederation,” and reserving judg- 


ment for future consideration. The question of Ottawa was to be 
touched on “with dignity.”” 


19C.0, 42/614. Minutes by Blackwood (Aug. 31), Merivale (Aug. 31), and 
Carnarvon (Sept. 1) on Head to Lytton, no. 108, Aug. 16, 1858. 

20The Hudson’s Bay “question” had been mentioned in an address on the subject 
of the Intercolonial Railway, C.O. 42/614, Head to Lytton, no. 108, Aug. 14, 1858; 
also in a joint address from the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, en- 
closed in same to same, no. 106, Aug. 16, 1858. The former was acknowledged, 
without comment, in Lytton to Head, Sept. 23, 1858; the latter not until Dec. 22. 

21C.O. 42/614, minute by Lytton on papers attached to Head to Lytton, no. 108, 
Aug. 16, 1858. In the account in Whitelaw, Maritimes and Canada, 131 and nn. 
1,3,4, the sequence of minutes and dates of the despatches cited appear to have been 
transposed. In this instance the Colonial Office did not bind the papers in 
chronological order. 


22C.O. 42/614, minute by Lytton on papers attached to Head to Lytton, no. 108, 
Aug. 16, 1858. 
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In some further “Hints for Despatch to Sir E. Head” Lytton 
expressed his readiness to give “all discretional latitude” to the 
local experience of the Governor. On federation he noted: “. . . we 
must disapprove, though courteously. . . . I don’t wish at this crisis 
to discredit Sir E. Head.” 

For nearly three months while judgment was reserved, there was 
considerable working at cross-purposes, and, as a result, no real 
examination of federation proposals on their merits. In Canada, 
because federation had emerged on the morrow of parliamentary 
bitterness, in which the Queen’s choice of Ottawa was unhappily 
involved, Head was—perhaps unavoidably—more concerned to de- 
fend his own conduct than to champion the federation proposals 
as a Canadian solution to the political difficulties. Though he drafted 
notes in great detail about the division of powers in a new federa- 
tion (presumably during 1858), his explanation of his own conduct 
in the shape of despatches which could be made public did not 
reach England until after the Colonial Office had become 
thoroughly aroused and irritated. And private communications did 
not protect the Office from parliamentary attack. 

Not for the first time in Canadian development, a good and 
imaginative case was lost, for the moment, because the Governor 
held back the detailed justification upon which the Colonial Office 
might have dealt with a large question upon its merits. Head's 
reasons for so acting can now only be conjectured. If responsible 
government meant anything, his ministers should have stood behind 
the policy he had categorically announced. If, on the other hand, 
Cartier and Macdonald still had reservations concerning the policy 
of federation, the Governor might have had to spend his efforts 
keeping them up to the mark. At any rate, in the resulting con- 
troversy over the Imperial interest in federation, the theme of an 
expanding Canada fell by the wayside. It also happened that a 
principal interest of Canadian ministers travelling to England in 
1858 and 1859 was in financial guarantees which Downing Street 
was unwilling to furnish. When the Governor withdrew almost 
completely from the public view, as Head did after 1859,** and 


23 Ibid. 

24Following the death by drowning of his only son (Sept. 25, 1859), and because 
of recurrent ill-health. There is a later reference to Head’s state of mind when he 
apologized to the Duke of Newcastle in 1860 for “not having in November last made 
Your Grace aware that Mr. Galt was authorized to bring this subject [federation 
negotiations] before you when he was in England. I conceive that I must have omitted 
to do so because my mind was at that time painfully occupied with other matters.” 
C.O. 42/622, Head to Newcastle, no. 12, Feb. 13, 1860. 
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when the other North American provinces proved indifferent if not 
opposed, there was no dominant figure to urge federation as an 
imperative solution to the larger issues of Canadian politics. 

Nevertheless the attitude of Lytton—who displayed an unlooked- 
for sensitiveness to Canadian affairs—is interesting as a commentary 
on the conduct of one of the very ablest Governors of that day. He 
very nearly condemned Head for acting on an understanding with 
his immediate predecessors before he, in turn, discovered the pur- 
port of that understanding.** An alert hierarchy in the Colonial 
Office ought perhaps to have informed Lytton more fully, before 
a crisis had developed; but 1858 was still in the “bad old days,” 
ere federation had become the object of official encouragement. 
The Colonial Secretary was certainly anxious that the conduct of 
the Governor-General of Canada in controversies such as those of 
1858 should not embarrass the Government in London.”* He re- 
turned to the charge in a confidential despatch** decrying the 
limitations of private correspondence and the lack of official 
despatches from Head. Lytton thought, reasonably enough, that, 
in future, political correspondence not intended to be public should 
appear in confidential despatches rather than in private letters. The 
latter, he wrote, were more subject to accident and misunderstand- 
ing; the former, in case of “strong emergency,” could be produced 
for “parliamentary or other purposes, and they would be more sure 
of preservation in the Office for the guidance of successive Secre- 
taries.” 

In a calmer mood, the Colonial Office, was “satisfied” that Head’s 
conduct had been “in accordance with those principles of con- 
stitutional government which obtain in this country as well as in 
Canada”; its officials had no reason to doubt the soundness of his 
judgment in applying those principles, oar (Lytton added) 
this was not a matter in which they were qualified to decide.** One 
subject they were bound not to pass over without remark: 

The question of the Federation of the Colonies is one in which Canada has 
no doubt a very deep interest, and in which any representations proceeding 

25See above, nn. 7, 12. 

*6There is no suggestion that Head showed antipathy to the Derby mini in 
England, of which Lytton was a member, or privately favoured their party rivals in 
the way in which in Canada he personally leaned to the Liberal-Conservative side— 
to the extent that he wrote, in 1859, “If the government [Cartier-Macdonald] were 
to be defeated tomorrow I could never form another cabinet without Mr. Brown.” 
C.O. 42/617, Head to Merivale, private, Feb. 12, 1859. 

27Sept. 25, 1858; printed copy in P.R.O. 30/6/69. 

28C.0. 42/614, Lytton to Head, no. 55, Sept. 10, 1858; see above, n. 21. The ques- 
tion of Head’s conduct in 1858 appears never to have been raised in Parliament. Sir 
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from the Legislature of that province, will be received with the greatest 
attention. But it is necessarily one of Imperial character, involving the future 

overnment of the North American Colonies, equally bound with Canada 
By the common tie which unites all the members of that Empire. It is, there- 
fore, one which it properly belongs to the Executive Authority of the Empire, 
and not to that of any separate province, to initiate.*® 


Ill 


The Colonial Office did not pause, at this juncture, to ask or 
answer the questions, “Will the Executive Authority of the Empire 
initiate the question now? Will it ever initiate it, and if not can 
any other authority ever do so?” But the fact that Lytton could be 
so categoric, not to say pontifical, without having examined the 
Canadian proposals in detail, belied the receptivity of the Colonial 
Office and (as Elliot’s memorandum a little later was to show) capi- 
talized on the mentality of “cleverness” in which its higher officers 
seemed to delight. 

Meanwhile, the Executive Council of Canada passed a minute 
(September 4, 1858) to implement the proposals in the Speech from 
the Throne, asking the Governor-General to bring the subject cf 
federal union under the notice of Her Majesty's Government and to 
inform the governments of the other North American provinces ac- 
cordingly. He was also requested to submit to the Secretary of State 
“The propriety of authorizing a meeting of delegates on behalf of 
each colony, and of Upper and Lower Canada respectively, for the 
purpose of ne such federative union, and reporting on the 
principles on which the same could properly be based.” The Gov- 
ernor approved the minute (the substance of which, we know, he 
himself suggested )*° and forwarded it for the consideration of the 
Home Government.** 

The Colonial Office was now caught off guard a second time. 
Blackwood was sceptical and critical of a procedure which “pre- 


G. C. Lewis, Head’s intimate friend, had already expressed his belief that Head’s 
course had been a right one: he asked him to send an outline of his case if he thought 
the subject might provoke a debate in the Commons. Six weeks later Lewis wrote, 
“It is clear that the public opinion of the province has acquiesced in the course 
which you took at the change of government. Not a word has been said in the House 
of Commons since its meeting, and as far as England is concerned the matter is con- 
eluded, unless it should be revived from your side of the water.” Lewis to Head, 
Sept. 22, 1858, and April 9, 1859. G. F. Lewis, ed., Letters of G. C. Lewis (London, 
1870), 348-9, 368. 

2®Copies of Sir Edmund Head’s speech, and of this part of Lytton’s despatch, were 
communicated to the Lieutenant-Governors of the other North American provinces. 

80C.O. 42/615, Head to Lytton, confidential, Oct. 22, 1858. 

31[bid., Head to Lytton, no. 118, Sept. 9, 1858. 
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sumed that the consent of the Queen and her government has been 
formally and previously secured.”** The Home Government had 
been asked to agree to a course of action in which, if they wished 
not to offend the Canadian Government, they had “only the shadow 
of an option”; this was, he wrote, a striking instance of the very 
slight weight which attached to the opinions of the Home Govern- 
ment on domestic policy in British North America. Carnarvon 
agreed that the Executive Council in Canada certainly had worked 
out for the Home Government a line of action to be pursued without 
much reference to the opinion of the latter. But, he added, Canada 
could not guard as effectively against the jealousies of the several 
colonies to be confederated and the differences of the delegates as 
she could against “the interposition of the Secretary of State.”** On 
Lytton’s instructions the covering despatch from Sir Edmund Head 
was shortly acknowledged, with an assurance that the question 
would receive careful consideration.** 

There appears to have been only one other executive proceeding 
regarding union in British North America in 1858. In response to the 
proposals of the Executive Council of Canada, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of New Brunswick reported on September 29 that his Council 
considered the question of a legislative union of some or all of the 
colonies as equally deserving of consideration.** What had been a 
prospective contest between governments now faded before an in- 
cipient contest of governors. Head reflected the views of his own 
Council, for some of which he was the author; the New Brunswick 
minute was but “a pale and nebulous reflection” of the forceful and 
persistent advocacy of Maritime union which had come from Man- 
ners Sutton.** Both governors had dealt with Maritime union, but 
on a general federation their views were categorically opposed; and 
at the moment when Head was most warmly defending federation, 
his successor at Fredericton was most vigorously attempting to 
shelve it. 

Although the response of the Colonial Office was far from en- 
couraging, Head was still prepared to convert the Secretary of State 


82]bid., minute by Blackwood. 

88[bid., minute by Carnarvon. This is an ironic and basically incorrect forecast; it 
fell to Carnarvon as Colonial Secretary to deal with “jealousies” and “difficulties” in 
the Conference in London in 1866 from which the British North America Act 
emerged. 

34]bid., Lytton to Head, no. 80, Oct. 26, 1858. 

35C.O. 188/131, minute of Executive Council of New Brunswick, enclosed in 
Manners Sutton to Lytton, Sept. 29, 1858. 
36Whitelaw, Maritimes and Canada, 129. 
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if Lytton were amenable to conversion. The only pity was that his 
best advocacy came to Downing Street after the Colonial Office had 
decided to do nothing further;** though it may be conjectured that 
the elaborate reasoning of two memoranda which Lytton took to 
Cabinet in November were an over-anxious exercise in persuasion 
prompted by Head’s despatches. 

Head was still fearful enough of the “representation by popula- 
tion” agitation to write, in his despatch of October 22, that this 
question “threatened to touch the root of the present union . . . and 
might imperil its existence by reviving all the old antagonism of 
race and religion.”** He pleaded that it had been outside the Gover- 
nor’s power, within the time remaining, to consult the Home 
Government as to the propriety of his proposed announcement. 

The Colonial Office was still unconvinced, Carnarvon most of all. 
He wrote: “I am far from saying that he was wrong in this; but be- 
cause the incoming ministry desired to state a policy to the country 
at the close of the session I do not see that it therefore followed that 
the Governor General was bound to give the principle so entirely 
and unreservedly his sanction and support as undoubtedly he did 
by that declaration.”** Carnarvon also felt that Cartier could have 
had no right to ask the Governor-General to pledge himself on the 
general principle without any previous communication with the 
Secretary of State: Cartier could have made a “ministerial” declara- 
tion from his place in the House just before the conclusion. But 
Carnarvon overlooked the strategy required by the occasion: Cartier 
could be attacked for such a statement, and an overlong session be 
prolonged; in the Speech from the Throne the Governor literally 
had the last word. So far from the Governor-General pledging him- 
self to his ministers the situation was more nearly that the Governor 
sought a pledge from these ministers, and his Speech was one means 
of keeping that pledge to the fore. 

Carnarvon argued that if the Home Government had entirely dis- 
approved of the scheme, the Governor would be left with no alter- 
native but to resign his office, with the effect of increasing greatly 
the difficulties and embarrassment of Government at home. But 
that, after all, had been one of the plain implications of responsible 
government in Canada for at least ten years, and Head knew it as 
well as Carnarvon. The only concession the latter would make was 


87C.0. 42/615, Lytton to Head, no. 87, Nov. 26, 1858. 

88[bid., Head to Lytton, confidential, Oct. 22, 1858. The phrasing is markedly like 
that of Head’s earlier memorandum; see above, n. 13. 

89Ibid., minute by Carnarvon. 
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to add that any expression of dissatisfaction on the part of the Home 
Government might be construed as being at least as much directed 
against the Governor as against the question of federation. 

On November 10, Lytton circulated to his colleagues in the 
Cabinet the “Most Confidential” memorandum “on the Question of 
Federation of the British Provinces in North America” prepared by 
T. F. Elliot. It was really a memorandum of objections. It remarked 
that previous to the public pronouncement of Sir Edmund Head no 
provincial legislature ever had requested a federal union; and Elliot, 
gazing out of the windows at Downing Street, suggested that “no 
evil has occurred for which such a union would be the natural 
remedy.” It had been agreed that the question of “representation by 
population” must be solved independently of federation negotia- 
tions, which “might be a diversion but could never be a solution” to 
the uneasy equality which would remain. There were always the 
possible problems of insufficient business to occupy a federal legis- 
lature, and an unwarrantable reduction of the status of provincial 
assemblies. And there were certain to be difficulties in the division 
of political powers and the apportionment of financial obligations. 

But the idea of an enlarged and expanding dominion in Canada, 
an idea constantly at work in the penetrating mind of Sir Edmund 
Head, seems to have been lost completely on Elliot. Believing that 
the effect of federation must be to ~— in “strangers” and to place 
the balance of power in the hands “of a minority coming from a 
distance,” he wrote: 
























































































Less intrinsically weighty, and unavoidably less well informed on Canadian 
interests, these strangers would be the virtual arbiters of Canadian questions. 
As both parties would bid for their support, it needs but a moderate aquaint- 
ance with the habits of legislative bodies in North America, to anticipate the 
extravagant race into which contending politicians would enter for gaining the 
favour of their distant colleagues. All manner of expensive and questionable 
public works would be embarked in solely for political objects.‘ 




















A cynic would ask, of course, whether government in Canada ever 
had been, ever would be, different. But at the moment when Head 
had written most persuasively that separation would by no means be 
the inevitable result of political autonomy in that province where 
the poison of disunion was becoming virulent, Elliot was doubting 
whether federation would really add to colonial strength, since 
“both the provinces and the mother country will suffer from any 


error committed on this subject.” 























40Flliot memorandum, Nov. 4, 1858; see above, nn. 3, 40. 
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Elliot argued that the annual meeting of a federal assembly would 
never be proof against the realities of geographical separation: if 
the provinces had few points of contact, they had the less possibility 
of collision. And at a time when any slight indication of Colonial 
Office interest might have reassured an anxious Governor, Elliot 
wrote with unconscious irony: 


Great and powerful societies are not with impunity to be trifled with by plac- 
ing large questions before them for their amusement, and in order to divert 
their minds from other topics. When once such an idea as that of the Federal 
union of the whole of the British American Provinces has been broached, it 
must be expected to branch into numerous collateral topics, and the wisest man 
may be unable to foresee what will be the ultimate opinions and feelings to 
which it will give rise. 


It is fortunate that Head never saw this passage—at least not while 
he was Governor-General. There was a gulf literally wider than the 
Atlantic between what Elliot wrote off as “a barren symmetry” and 


what Head had championed as the condition of “something like a 
national existence.”*! 

On one point, in 1858, the Colonial Office had been on strong, 
though perhaps not incontrovertible, ground. There was no assur- 
ance that the Canadian party which had espoused federation as 
ministerial policy commanded a majority of opinion: after the seat- 
of-government question was formally disposed of in 1859 there was 
no real ministerial ardour for federal union until the coalition of 
1864. The “rep. by pop.” enthusiasts could at any time brand federa- 
tion as an evasion of what they took to be the real grievance. The 
Home Government could certainly decline to proceed until there 


41Head frequently used this phrase from Lord Durham’s Report; see Lucas, ed., 
Report, II, 305; C. Martin, “Sir Edmund Head and Canadian Confederation, 1851- 
1858,” 6. Elliot’s attitude in his memorandum is curious when measured against his 
comments in 1861 on the demand for free interprovincial trade in colonial produce 
and manufacturers in British North America and for the assimilation of the several 
tariff schedules then prevailing. Both were logical outcomes of Galt’s assertion of the 
fiscal autonomy of Canada, and both had been attacked, somewhat illogically, by the 
Board of Trade. On this occasion Elliot (in a memorandum prepared at Newcastle’s 
direction) dismissed the “abstract speculations” of the Board of Trade as “pedantic 
and irrelevant”: to do away with internal customs houses and to create an identity of 
tariffs was an object “which every enlightened government must desire to effect.” 
No department of the Home Government had any right to oppose the good of the 
North American provinces in consequence of any prepossession on questions of this 
kind. He hoped the Colonial Office would never acquiesce in “assuming so unbecom- 
ing and dangerous a position” nor consent to defend “a nuisance which must be felt 
at every turn of daily life.” C.O. 42/626. Sir F. Rogers called the existing arrange- 
ments “a great and manifest inconvenience” and “a constant vexation and expense”; 
the Canadian proposal he thought “reasonable and civilized.” For the Duke of New- 
castle’s attitude on this question, see above, p. 280, and n. 2. 
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had been “authoritative legislative proceedings” in each of the prov- 
inces concerned. 

When Lytton took Elliot’s memorandum to the Cabinet, he cau- 
tioned against inviting “all the elections throughout British North 
America to turn upon this one cardinal point—Federation, or not. 
It is never prudent for the Crown to court popular elections on mat- 
ters in which the Crown has a visible interest.”*? Since the memo- 
randum was confidential, and no record exists of Cabinet discussion, 
no one asked publicly the nagging question, “Why then have any 
Empire at all, and why have self-government within its leading 
provinces?” Lytton relied on the fact that the “abstract” principles 
of federation had not yet been discussed in all the legislatures con- 
cerned; until they had been so discussed it would clearly be “pre- 
mature” to commit Her Majesty’s Ministers to any “initiatory” steps 
by recommendation to the Crown. The Imperial Government, he 
added, should keep the question of federation and the details by 
which it might be worked out “in their own hands.” If they opposed 
the principle the whole question might escape from them; if they 
appeared to give it countenance they would lend to the agitation 
an authority which they might see cause to regret and yet have no 
power to retract.** If they remained passive, the local difficulties 
remained so great that Lytton imagined that probably with the 
next change of government in Canada the matter would drop from 
sight. 

ie: if the Home Government took a pronounced course 
either way it would appear to side with one party without escaping 
the assaults of the other, and by appearing to participate in the con- 
tests of rival politicians it would lose the character of “a calm and 
impartial arbiter.” If the demand for federation ever became gen- 
eral, that character must enable the Home Government to dictate 
conditions more readily and with more authority. And if the Cana- 
dian proposals were renewed, the Crown in pursuit of a passive 
policy at least would have retained unimpaired “the power so to 
regulate and guide negotiations as to strip them of those dangers, 
whether to the connection with the mother country, or to the in- 
ternal peace of the provinces, which would, I fear, be the in- 
evitable result of any immediate action on the part of the Imperial 
Government.” 

There was only one thing wrong with Lytton’s elaborate reason- 


42Lytton’s preface to Elliot memorandum, Nov. 10, 1858; see above, n. 3. 
43] bid. 
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ing, and that was that federation was not an abstract question. It 
was an intensely practical question in the political sense; and the 
best proof is that the federation proceedings from 1864 to 1867 were 
undertaken at the instance of Canada, and that all the detailed pro- 
posals came from Canada. The Home Government may have prided 
itself on the role of “calm and impartial arbiter,” but Lytton himself 
was scarcely calm when he wrote his minute of reproof,** and the 
character of impartiality was a very recent adjunct of policy if the 
experience of the 1840's offers any clue. If federation had been “dic- 
tated” from Downing Street it must have languished from that very 
fact. What Lytton failed to perceive was that the notion of a strong 
federal system was already implanted in Canada. Its inherent 
strength was a matter to be resolved by practical politics in Canada, 
and, whether Lytton knew it or not, the control of the issue of fed- 
eration had very nearly already passed out of Colonial Office hands. 
As between 1858 and 1864, it would have taken a superman to com- 
pete successfully against economic despair, political deadlock, un- 
certainty over the outcome of the American Civil War, and con- 
tinental expansionism; and it perhaps was fortunate that Lytton was 
spared the effort of trying. 

As it was, the terms in which the Colonial Office addressed the 
other governments on the question of union raised by Canada were 
scarcely calculated to evoke an enthusiastic response. To the “luke- 
warm epistle” prompted by Lytton’s conclusions, Nova Scotia sent 
no reply; the Government of New Brunswick considered that the 
question had not been sufficiently discussed; Prince Edward Island 
a the receipt of the despatch; Newfoundland agreed to 
appoint delegates if an interprovincial conference were authorized. 
So far as Downing Street was concerned, federation for the moment 
had been “set at rest.” 

The Colonial Office was no more expansive in first-hand dealings 
with the three Canadian ministers who travelled to England in the 
autumn of 1858. Galt, Cartier, and Ross were given a respectful 
hearing, but they made no progress with the proposals of the previ- 
ous August, partly because they sought support for an intercolonial 
railway, support which the Home Government declined to give.* 
The delegates did help Sir Edmund Head’s position to the extent 

44See above, n. 21. 


45These proceedings are carefully discussed in Trotter, Canadian Federation, chaps. 
xiv, xv, and pp. 30-1. Two lengthy letters from the three delegates to the Colonial 
Secretary are in C.O. 42/616; cf. W. P. M. Kennedy, Statutes, Treaties and Docu- 
ments of the Canadian Constitution (Toronto, 1929), 536-9. 
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of modifying Lytton’s decision to criticize the Governor's conduct,“ 
but they found the Colonial Office unwilling to authorize any fur- 
ther enquiry into federation projects, or even to concur in the ap- 
pointment of delegates, “unless Her er should first be addressed 
in favour of that course by the Legislatures of the Provinces con- 
cerned.”** 

Nearly a year later, on a visit to England, Galt was again in- 
structed by the Canadian Government to bring the question under 
the notice of the Secretary of State (now the Duke of Newcastle). 
Galt was anxious that objection to a meeting of delegates under in- 
structions from the Secretary of State should not be interpreted as a 
condemnation of policy—of federation itself. Accordingly, a few 
days thereafter Newcastle was circularizing the North American 
governors with instructions for their guidance “in the event of any 
proposal being made for sending delegates to Quebec or elsewhere 
to discuss the question of a federal union of the British North Amer- 
ican provinces.” The despatch continues: 


H. M. Government see no reason to depart from the general line of policy 
which they have hitherto pronounced it their intention to adopt if the occasion 
should arise. They do not think it their duty to initiate any movement towards 
such union, but they have no wish to impede any well-considered scheme which 
may have the concurrence of the people of the provinces through their legis- 
latures, assuming of course that it does not interfere with Imperial interests.*® 


Newcastle was cautious against promising assistance beforehand 
lest it be construed into the suggesting of the measure itself, but so 
long as he remained at the Colonial Office, he kept his word. He 
was of course no stranger to proposals for union. In 1853, during an 
earlier tenure of the Colonial Office, he had commented on Sir 


46On November 22, 1858, at the request of Lytton, Galt left at the Colonial Office 
a confidential communication suggesting the terms in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might reply to the federation proposals of the Executive Council of Canada. 
The official despatch sent four days later (C.O. 42/615, Lytton to Head, Nov. 26, 
1858) followed Galt’s draft very closely. It did not incorporate the passing expression 
of sympathy for federation which Galt had sought, but it did avoid expressing any 
open hostility. Galt himself stated that he regretted that Lytton’s decision was not 
more favourable, and that “even if conveyed in terms such as I have myself now out- 
lined, it will cause our government much embarrassment.” O. D. Skelton, The Life 
and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt (Toronto 1920), 250-3. 

47Extract from “Most Confidential Memorandum by T. F. Elliot, November 4, 
1858”; circulated to the Cabinet, Nov. 10. Printed copy in P.R.O. 30/6/69; see also 
Trotter, Canadian Federation, 30, and “The British Government and the Proposal of 
Federation in 1858,” 285-7. 

48C.0. 43/125, circular despatch, Jan. 27, 1860. Head “fully concurred in the pro- 
priety and policy” of these instructions. C.O. 42/622, Head to Newcastle, confiden- 
tial, Feb. 16, 1860. See also above, n. 24. 
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Edmund Head’s speech at the conclusion of the parliamentary ses- 
sion in New Brunswick: 


I believe the consolidation of the provinces into one Government will eventu- 
ally be found the surest, if not the only, remedy for this and for other evils 
[the increasing tendency to “private” legislation] attaching to these small as- 
semblies; but such a measure involves many considerations of too much im- 
portance to be even touched upon in answering this despatch. 

I should [express] entire concurrence in Sir E. Head’s views and approval 
of his taking every legitimate opportunity of pressing upon the legislature the 
danger of a constantly increasing system of private and exceptional legis- 
lation. . . .4° 


IV 


From 1859 until late in 1864 it was Maritime union that was kept 
to the fore. Shortly after returning to the Colonial Office for the 
second time, Newcastle read the principal despatches on the sub- 
ject, and then wrote: 


..» My opinion is in favour of the Legislative Union of the Lower Provinces. I 
believe it would be beneficial in itself, and so far from being an impediment in 
any future Union with Canada it would place such a measure — a more 
just footing by rendering it more nearly a union of equals instead of appending 
three weak provinces to one strong one and swamping the divided interests of 
the former by the united influence of the latter. 

I do not think however that the time has come for the Secretary of State to 
take any active steps for bringing it about. . . . I would avow readiness to 
entertain favourably any proposals which had the concurrence of all three 
Provinces, but I would caution the Governor and Lieutenant-Governors not to 
come to too hasty conclusions. The success of such a measure must depend 
much upon details and unless all interests are provided for fresh sources of 
discontent will arise. The place of Government moreover is very important.5° 


In 1861, several months after his return from North America— 
where, with the Prince of Wales, he had formed some first-hand 
impressions of government—Newcastle wrote that, while the time 
had not yet arrived for a union of the whole of British North 
America, he believed this union must eventually be brought about 
and might be hastened “by events arising out of the condition of 
the rest of the continent” (where the Civil War was imminent). 
He was, he said, bound to regard any approach to more intimate 


49C.O. 188/119, minute on Head to Newcastle, no. 36, May 6, 1853. Earl Grey had 
already written publicly on the difficulties attending the smallness of colonial legis- 
latures; Grey, T Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration (London, 
18538), I, 34-5. 

50C.O. 188/132, minute on Manners Sutton to Newcastle, private and confidential, 
Sept. 29, 1859. See also Manners Sutton to Lytton, private and confidential, Oct. 2, 
1858 (C.O. 188/131), and Whitelaw, Maritimes and Canada, 131-3, 140-3. 
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and friendly relations between these provinces as “a positive good.” 
This might in turn lead towards a legislative union of the lower 
provinces, an object which (together with an intercolonial rail- 
way) must be settled before any larger project could succeed.” 

The Colonial Office itself, after Lytton’s departure, continued to 
rely on Elliot’s memorandum of 1858.** In default of other legisla- 
tive proceedings in North America, no action seemed called for; 
and though both defence and commercial policy entered into trans- 
atlantic correspondence, federal union did not. Gradually a mount- 
ing wave of interest in a lesser legislative union preoccupied that 
part of the Colonial Office which was already favourably disposed 
towards Maritime union. The burden of this correspondence, which 
filled up the years from 1859 to 1864, dealt with the difficulties of 
small legislatures, the undue influence given to individual votes, 
the lack of men of private means who would devote their talents 
to politics, and the desirability of these smaller units being enabled 
eventually to join Canada on “something like equal terms.” Of 
the Maritime governors of this period, only Manners Sutton in New 
Brunswick favoured Maritime union to the exclusion of federation; 
Mulgrave and Sir Richard MacDonnell in Nova Scotia, and Hon. 
Arthur Gordon in New Brunswick, saw the possibility of federation 
after a preliminary Maritime union, and in the end Gordon proved 
tractable under pressure from the Colonial Office. The initial 
responsibility of these gentlemen was, of course, for good govern- 
ance in a single province, and to a degree their desire for a 
Maritime union was prompted by the serious limitations upon 
political education and the unsystematic conduct of official business 
in the existing small units. 

The Colonial Office was called upon to clarify its views on Mari- 
time union, and by this means to advance the possibility of federa- 
tion, as a result of a resolution of the Nova Scotian Assembly on 
April 15, 1861. Apparently inspired by Joseph Howe, this resolution 
asked that the policy of Her Majesty's Government regarding 

51C.0. 42/626, minute by Newcastle (March 13, 1861) on Williams to Newcastle, 
no. 2, Jan. 2, 1861. 52See above, nn. 3, 45. 

58C.O, 217/226, Mulgrave to Newcastle, confidential, March 1, 1860. This despatch 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia in reply to Newcastle’s circular des- 
patch on procedure on proposals for federal union (see above, n. 43) was described 
by Blackwood in the Colonial Office as “perhaps the cleverest despatch we have yet 
had on the subject.” Mulgrave had already expressed himself as on the whole opposed 
to federal union (C.O. 217/221, Mulgrave to Lytton, Dec. 30, 1858); but in 1866, 
speaking in the House of Lords, Mulgrave (now Marquis of Normanby) said he 


thought the union of the North American provinces “essentially necessary.” July 31, 
1866; Ill Hansard, CLXXXIV, 1702-3. 
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proposals for a union either legislative or federal should be 
ascertained, and that a consultation among the leading men of the 
several colonies might take place. Over a year elapsed before this 
resolution was transmitted to the Colonial Office with a request for 
consideration but no other elaboration.* The chief interest lies in 
the reply, wherein for the first time the Colonial Office outlined the 
procedure by which union was to be (and was in fact) brought 
about: by resolution or address from the several provinces and in 
consultation with representatives of the Imperial Government. 
Newcastle wrote that proposals for union were of a nature which 
made it “especially fit that if either of them should be proposed for 
adoption it should emanate in the first instance from the provinces 
and should be concurred in by all of them which it would affect.” 
No objection would be felt to consultations on the subject by lead- 
ing men, but the most satisfactory means of testing popular opinion 
in the provinces would probably be a resolution or address proposed 


in each province by the respective governments. The despatch con- 
cluded: 


Beyond this expression of the views of H. M. Government as to the preliminary 
steps which might be taken towards the decision of this great question, I am 
not prepared to announce any course of policy on an invitation proceeding 
from one only of the British North American Provinces, and contained in a 
resolution of so vague and general a character. . . . But if a union, either 
partial or complete, should hereafter be proposed with the concurrence of all 
the provinces to be united, I am sure that the matter would be weighed in 
this country, both by the public, by Parliament, and by H. M. Government, 
with no other feeling than to discern and promote any course which might be 
the most conducive to the prosperity, the strength and the harmony of all the 
British communities in North America.®5 


There were notable differences between this reply and Lytton’s 
attitude in 1858. The Colonial Office was still determined not to 
initiate proposals, but it had abandoned the attempt to regulate or 
control discussion, or to dictate terms, in favour of a disposition to 
co-operate. Maritime union was still, in 1863, the favoured pro- 
ceeding: Gordon in New Brunswick was prompted to take “all 


54C.O. 217/230, Mulgrave to Newcastle, no. 47, May 21, 1862. 

55C.O. 218/36, Newcastle to Mulgrave, July 6, 1862; see also Annual Register 
(1864), 300-1; C. Martin, “British Policy in Canadian Confederation,” C.H.R., 
XIII (1932), 7-8. During the second reading of the British North America Bill in 
the House of Commons in 1867, Mr. Adderley (Parliamentary Under-Secretary) re- 
ferred to this despatch in refuting the assertion that federation had been “pressed on 
reluctant colonies by the Home Government.” He said “a more calm and colourless 
answer . . . was never sent from any public office.” III Hansard, CLXXXV, 1166 
(Feb. 28, 1867). 
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prudent means, without committing the Home Government before- 
hand” to secure a proposal from the lower provinces for a legisla- 
tive union.®® Concurrent resolutions were drafted for the three 
legislatures; and after the Charlottetown Conference in September, 
1864, which he attended for several days, Gordon reported that the 
union of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia at least seemed “certain 
of adoption.”** 

But once again political difficulties in Canada forced federation 
into the open. The fall of the Macdonald-Taché ministry and the 
extremities of deadlock resulted in a coalition of the forces led by 
Macdonald and Brown, and on June 22, 1864, the new ministers 
were able to announce to the legislature that they had reached an 
understanding “with a view to the adoption of the federal principle 
in Canada, with provisions for the admission of the Maritime 
provinces and the North-west territory when they should be dis- 
posed to accede, and the probable ultimate union of all British 
North America under one general legislature.” 

It is curious that in the despatch which announced this coalition 
of forces, Lord Monck (who had succeeded Head as Governor- 
General in September, 1861) made no mention of the suggested 
federation. He wrote: “The only question about which there has 
been for a long time any serious difference is . . . the equal division 
of representation between Upper and Lower Canada. . . . I trust a 
compromise satisfactory to both sides may be devised.”*® But at 
the request of his Executive Council, Monck had written to the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Maritime Provinces asking when and 
where the delegates of their several governments intended to meet 
to discuss proposals for a legislative union. The Canadian ministers 
thought that such an opportunity of meeting with the most in- 
fluential men of the lower provinces must be useful in hearing 
opinions on what was thought of the proposals for the larger union. 

They reckoned without the pertinacity of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia, who took exception to Lord Monck’s 
despatch to him and complained to the Colonial Office—where since 
April Cardwell had been secretary. MacDonnell doubted the 
propriety of attendance of Canadian delegates at a conference in- 
tended only to discuss Maritime union; Monck patiently explained 
to Cardwell that the basis of the Canadian action was an agreement 


56C.O. 189/20, Newcastle to Gordon, July 31, 1863; C.O. 188/138, Gordon to 
Newcastle, most confidential, Aug. 29, 1863. 

57C.0. 188/141, Gordon to Cardwell, Sept. 12, 1864; see also Martin, “British 
Policy in Canadian Confederation,” 8. 

58The Times, July 11, 1864. 

59C.0. 42/641, Monck to Cardwell, June 30, 1864. 
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to attempt a solution of difficulties in Canada by seeking a union 
with the other North American provinces if at all possible; that it 
was intended before taking any “official” steps to lay before the 
Secretary of State the views of the Canadian Government, and to 
obtain for them the sanction of the Home Government; and that 
only the general principles of the scheme had been elaborated, 
leaving the details to be worked out.® The character in which the 
Canadian ministers might go to Charlottetown would necessarily 
be unofficial and would have “no connection whatever with the 
primary object of the conference.” Their object would be to obtain 
by private communication such information as might enable them 
to lay before the Secretary of State an intelligible and practical 
scheme. Monck promised to communicate the plans as soon as they 
had been elaborated: he hoped, “looking to the gravity of the 
questions involved and the circumstances under which the present 
government of Canada was formed,” that full time would be 
allowed for deliberation. 

The Colonial Office held this was not a sufficient justification for 
proceeding: “each and every step in so grave an affair” ought to be 
reported as it occurred, and Monck was so informed.** But Monck 
had meanwhile written to the Lieutenant-Governors to invite 
representatives to meet at Quebec on October 10; and he informed 
the Colonial Office that such a meeting was the only way in which 
the views of the leading politicians on the subject of federation 
could be brought “intelligibly and in a practical form” before the 
attention of the Home Government. Blackwood, chief of the North 
American Department, still appeared to be perplexed. He wrote 
(October 10): “The question appears to me to be whether this 
despatch should be merely acknowledged which would not commit 
H.M.G. in any way to the movement or whether Lord Monck and 
his council’s proceedings should be [ ? ] approved, which would 
imply a connivance on the part of the Queen’s confidential servants 
in a preliminary step towards the accomplishing of an object on 
which it is hazardous to speculate the [ ? ] results.”** Apparently 
thinking better he pasted over the top of this another minute: 
a and approve, I presume?” and this was subsequently 

one.** 

Lord Monck transmitted the resolutions of the Quebec Con- 

60C.0. 42/642, Monck to Cardwell, no. 124, Aug. 26, 1864. 

61]bid., minutes on the above. 


62[bid., Monck to Cardwell, no. 135, Sept. 23, 1864. The procedure of course was 
that previously indicated by the Duke of Newcastle; see above, n. 43. 

63[bid., minutes by Blackwood, Oct. 10, 1864. 

64The resulting despatch was Cardwell to Monck, Oct. 14, 1864, C.O. 43/154. 
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ference on November 7, asking for favourable consideration, and 
remarking that the advantages of a consolidation—whether for 
administration, commerce, or defence—were “so obvious that it 
would be a waste of time to state them.” Though the Colonial 
Secretary had told MacDonnell in August that he was not yet pre- 
pared “to enter upon the wider question of federal union,”® he had 
told Lord Monck in November that if the Quebec Conference were 
to be followed by a visit of representatives to England, he might 
consider himself at liberty to visit England also, to afford the Home 
Government the benefit of his personal assistance in further con- 
sideration.* 

The full approval of Her Majesty's Government was now given 
in a lengthy despatch, drafted by Cardwell himself, on December 
3, 1864.°* All seemed now to be sweetness and light; “the deliberate 
judgment of those best qualified to decide” upon the framework for 
an Imperial Act was received with “the most cordial satisfaction.” 
Cardwell remarked the evident precautions taken to secure the 
supremacy of the central government: he hoped the projected form 
of government would not prove so costly as to hinder industrial and 
commercial development. On only two points was revision sug- 
gested—the prerogative of pardon, and the composition of the 
upper house of the federal legislature. Monck was requested to take 


immediate steps to have the proposals laid before the legislatures 
concerned. 


V 


On March 15, 1865, both houses of the legislature of Canada 
passed addresses to the Queen, praying for an Imperial Act to give 
effect to the Quebec resolutions; but elsewhere the process was not 
so salutary. Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland took no 
important further part in pre-1867 negotiations: the former because 
of difficulties on the land question, the latter because of very 
prevalent indifference.®® In New Brunswick the Tilley ministry was 
defeated, and the cause of federation seemed greatly discredited. 
A similar situation in Nova Scotia was probably averted only by the 
expedient of avoiding a general election altogether. 

The Colonial Office took a determined line in bringing pressure 
upon the two Lieutenant-Governors. The Canadian delegates who 

65C.O. 42/648, Monck to Cardwell, no. 108, Nov. 7, 1864. 

66C.O. 218/36, Cardwel to MacDonnell, Aug. 9, 1864. 

67C.0. 43/154, Cardwell to Monck, no. 86, Nov. 4, 1864. 


68]bid., same to same, no. 93, Dec. 3, 1864. 
69See C.O. 42/648, Mulgrave to Monck, Feb. 23, 1865. 
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travelled to England early in 1865 suggested in Downing Street— 
almost certainly on the prompting of Tilley and Tupper—that the 
actions of Gordon in New Brunswick and MacDonnell in Nova 
Scotia had contributed to the defeat of the federation proposals and 
the continuing opposition to them.” In January, 1865, Gordon had 
written that earlier apathy had been replaced by more decided 
hostility; he still regretted that a smaller legislative union had not 
preceded a more extended plan for federation.” But Gordon soon 
found out that in the altered temper of the Colonial Office his 
attitude was now regarded with positive disfavour. When Cardwell 
wrote to acknowledge Gordon’s despatch reporting the resignation 
of his ministers after their defeat in the legislature, he remarked: 


It thus appears that the scheme adopted by the conference at Quebec, and 
approved by H. M. Government on the ground, among others, that it was 
eminently calculated to render easier and more effectual the provision for 
the defence of the several provinces, is likely to be rejected by New Brunswick. 
. .. In the meantime it will only be right for New Brunswick to bear in mind 
that if the views you have now expressed are to be regarded as sound, New 
Brunswick, as a separate province, appears to be able to make no adequate 
provision for its own defence, and to rest in a very great degree upon the 
defence which may be provided for it by this country. It will, consequently, 
be likely to appear to your advisers reasonable and wise that, in examining the 
question of the proposed union, they shall attach great weight to the views 


and wishes of this country, and to the reasons on which these views and wishes 
have been based.72 


This was the most forthright expression which had yet appeared 
of the Colonial Office view on the link between federation and 
effective defence. Cardwell returned to the charge three months 
later. In instructing Gordon to express “the strong and deliberate 
opinion of H. M. Government” that a union under one government 
of all the North American colonies was an object much to be 
desired, the Colonial Secretary wrote: 


Such an union seems to H. M. Government to recommend itself to the 
poe on many grounds of moral and material advantage, as giving a well- 
ounded prospect of improved administration and increased prosperity. But 
there is one consideration which H. M. Government feel it their duty more 
especially to press upon the Legislature of New Brunswick. Looking to the 
determination which this country has ever exhibited to regard the defence of 
the colonies as an imperial concern, the colonies must recognize a right and 


7See G. E. Wilson, “New Brunswick’s Entrance into Confederation,” C.H.R., IX 
(1928), 4; Martin, “British Policy in Canadian Confederation,” 17. 

71C.0. 188/143, Gordon to Cardwell, confidential, Jan. 16, 1865; same to same, 
no. 12, Jan. 30, 1865; same to same, no. 30, March 27, 1865. 

72C.0. 189/21, Cardwell to Gordon, no. 30, March 27, 1865. 
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even acknowledge an obligation incumbent upon the Home Government to 
urge with earnestness and just authority the measures which they consider to 


be most expedient on the part of the colonies with a view to their own 
defence.73 


The Home Government had already given assurance to the 
Canadian delegates that it would “adopt every proper means for 
securing the early assent of the maritime provinces” to a union “so 
well calculated to simplify the system of defence.” It had the more 
reason for doing so because it had agreed, on the earnest representa- 
tion of the Canadian ministers, to give priority to the completing 
of federation negotiations over other pressing questions, notably 
that of contributions to imperial defence.* The Lieutenant- 


73[bid., Cardwell to Gordon, June 24, 1865. 

74C.0. 43/154, Cardwell to Monck, no. 14; same to same confidential, Jan. 21, 
1865; same to same, no. 95, June 17, 1865. One pretext was that negotiations could 
then be undertaken between Downing Street and one government in Canada, instead 
of five. 

Defence had had a curious connection with federation, especially since the defeat 
of the Canadian Militia Bill in 1862. In debates in Parliament at Westminster far 
more “separatist” talk was heard on defence (or defence and trade together) than 
on any other subject. Defence and national self-respect became unwittingly a lever 
in favour of federation: the Duke of Newcastle had written to Monck (Aug. 21, 
1862) that “the growing importance of the colony and its attachment to free 
institutions, make it every day more essential that it should possess in itself that 
without which no free institutions can be secure—adequate means of self-defence” 
(C.O. 43/153). 

In the same breath came another ingenious argument from Downing Street: “A 
country which, however unjustly, is suspected of inability or indisposition to provide 
for its own defence, does not, in the present circumstances of America, offer a 
tempting field for investment in public funds or the outlay of private capital. Men 
question the stable condition of affairs in a land which is not competent to protect 
itself.” 

Newcastle also wrote that the whole of the British provinces in North America 
had, in the matter of common defence, common interests and common duties, and 
enquired whether with the free consent of each of the colonies one uniform system 
of militia training and organization should not be introduced into all of them. The 
Secretary of State would have to take the initiative, though he would not proceed 
unless convinced that it would be acceptable both to the people of Canada and to 
the other colonies. Pressing for an early decision—and suggesting that Monck might 
discuss the matter with the Lieutenant-Governors of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick at a meeting on other subjects to be held in Sept., 1862—Newcastle wrote: 
“The political union of the North American colonies has aften been discussed. The 
merits of that measure, and the difficulties in the way of its accomplishment—have 
been well considered, but none of the objections which oppose it seem to impede 
a union for defence. This matter is one in which all the colonies have interests 
common with each other, and identical with the policy of England.” 

Monck had himself seized upon federation as the best prospect for “regularizing” 
the matter of Canadian contributions to “Imperial” defence, and he hoped it would 
have the effect of making the advantages and liabilities of imperial connection cor- 
relative terms. C.O. 42/648, memorandum by Monck for Executive Council of 
Canada, copy enclosed in Monck to Cardwell, no. 86, March 28, 1865. 
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Governor of New Brunswick was now “directed” to convey this 
particular intimation to the provincial legislature at its next meet- 
ing, and to express “the strong and deliberate opinion of H. M. 
Government that it is an object much to be desired that all the 
British North American colonies should agree to unite in one 
government.” This project, so novel as well as so important, had not 
been at once accepted in New Brunswick with that cordiality which 
had marked its acceptance in Canada. The Home Government 
trusted that after a full and careful examination the Maritime 
Provinces would perceive the great advantages—“a well-founded 
prospect of improved administration and increased prosperity’— 
which Her Majesty's Government believed the proposed union was 
calculated to confer upon all.” 

The legislature of New Brunswick protested that “the consum- 
mation of the Quebec scheme would prove politically, commercially 
and financially disastrous to the interests and prosperity of this 
province.”** It announced that the recent elections had “clearly 
and unequivocally pronounced a judgment adverse to the adoption 
of the scheme.” But the legislature was not proof against the 
tractability of the Lieutenant-Governor; and when delegates 
travelled to London to urge these views upon the Colonial Secre- 
tary, they found him unshakable in his adherence to the Quebec 
resolutions. The Lieutenant-Governor was on leave of absence in 
England during the autumn of 1865. When he returned to resume 
the government Gordon had apparently given a pledge to use every 
point of personal influence to reverse his ministers’ decision.” On 
his own admission he remained in constant collusion with Tilley 
and the latter’s followers; early in 1866 he hoped to secure the 
passage of an address approving the Quebec resolutions by the 
ministry which had earlier defeated them, or by a coalition of 
forces.** Though these ministers later resigned, ostensibly because 
the Governor had bypassed them in accepting an address from the 
legislature direct, they may have been convinced, on Gordon’s 
persuasion, that they would gain nothing in continued attempts to 

75C.O, 189/21, Cardwell to Gordon, June 24, 1865, see above, n. 71. The colonial 


Office had already declined to approve of any plan for union of the Maritime 
Provinces only; cf. The Times, April 5, 1865, and Martin, “British Policy in 
Canadian Confederation,” 13. 

76C.O. 188/143, resolutions adopted on June 5, 1865, by a majority of 27 to 10; 
enclosed in Gordon to Cardwell, no. 53, June 10, 1865. 

77Gordon was not summoned home; he anticipated his ordinary leave by two 


months to attend to urgent private affairs. Cf. Martin, “British Policy in Canadian 
Confederation,” 17. 


78Wilson, “New Brunswick’s Entrance into Confederation,” 4. 
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thwart the Home Government’s announced policy. Gordon reported 
that the scheme was still “highly distasteful” to a very large part of 
the community; that a second defeat would involve “complete and 
final abandonment,” and it was therefore “indispensable that no 
precaution should be neglected which is calculated to render the 
contingency of failure impossible.” 

The Colonial Office by now felt sure of its ground; it reposed the 
fullest confidence in Gordon’s ability to give “just effect” to his 
instructions on the subject of union and that he would be guided 
by a “prudent regard” to what he considered “the real public 
feeling” of the province. The election of 1866—“means” or no means 
—seemed to vindicate Gordon's judgment, and a little later it was 
reported that the defeated ministers held no personal animosity 
against him.®° Before the end of the year delegates from New 
Brunswick had travelled to London pledged to implement the 
Quebec resolutions. 

In Nova Scotia the necessity for such considerable official 
pressure had not arisen, since the Tupper ministry had contrived 
to avoid an election directly on the federation question. Sir Richard 
MacDonnell had objected yet again to the procedure implied in one 
of Monck’s communications? but his objection was not sustained; 
and it seems certain that when he was on leave in England in 1865 
it was impressed upon him also that he should do nothing to impede 
progress towards a federal union. He had written to Monck that 
he had “from the first seen many objectionable features in the 
[Quebec] scheme, connected principally with the perpetuation of 
provincialism as distinguished from nationality in the retention of 
present fixed boundaries and the establishment of petty legislatures 
in these provinces.”*? He was now appointed Governor of Hong 
Kong,® and in a remarkable address at Colchester, N.S., he showed 
how forcefully he could state his personal convictions (still in 


79C.O. 188/145, Gordon to Cardwell, confidential, Feb. 12, 1866. Minute by 
Blackwood on this despatch: “Fortunately the Lt. Gov. is equal to the emergency, 
and we may be sure he will shape his proceedings according to circumstances and 
take advantage of every favourable opening which occurs.” 

80C,.O. 42/654, Monck to Cardwell, private, May 7, 1866: “I hear the feeling 
about the personal question between Gordon and his late advisers has died out a 
good deal.” 

81C.0. 42/647, MacDonnell to Monck, confidential, Jan. 9, 1865. 82] bid. 

838This appointment seems to have been a regular and ordinary promotion, and 
one made without any reference to MacDonnell’s attitude to federation. His suc- 
cessor was to hold office only until the union was completed. Statement by C. B. 
Adderley in House of Commons, March 4, 1867; III Hansard, CLXXXV, 1318. 
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favour of Maritime union) without running counter to express 
instructions from the Colonial Office. He thought that “if the people 
of these provinces had in them the stuff whereof to make a nation, 
it should be built on a foundation of mutual confidence, and not of 
special guarantees against the encroachments of each other.”* 
But the Colonial Office felt inclined to dismiss MacDonnell’s 
rhetoric as “pertinaciously pressing for something it is impossible 
to achieve.”* In any case, the “battle on paper” was now very 
nearly over, and the meetings of the colonial delegates at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel in December, 1866, were concluded with 
alacrity. 

Two rane aspects of the Colonial Office’s attitude on Con- 
federation are of some interest. In September, 1866, Lord Monck 
set out some of his views on the proposed federal union in two 
lengthy despatches to the Secretary of State.** After examining the 
strictly “constitutional” implications he reported that there existed 
throughout Canada a desire that the federation might be designated 
by Her Majesty as a “Kingdom” and her representative as a 
“Viceroy.” This was, he wrote, “a sentimental feeling which at first 
sight may appear of trivial moment, but I cannot think that in any 
country particularly in . . . circumstances politically and geographi- 
cally as these provinces are, the adoption of a policy which tends 
to bind the pride and affections of the people to their domestic 
institutions ought to be neglected.” This was not a case of founding 


an independent a the attachment of the peoples of British 


North America to their sovereign was beyond question. The wish 
was based “on a consciousness of their increasing importance and a 
desire on their part to reconcile their highly-prized position in 
reference to the Crown of England with the natural yearning of a 
growing people to emerge, at least in name, from the provincial 
phase of existence.”*? But Monck’s own suggestion was “Canada,” 
and that for the several provinces “suitable names derived from 


84A copy of this address was forwarded in MacDonnell to Cardwell, no. 103, 
Aug. 21, 1865 (C.O. 218/238). 

85Ibid., minute by Blackwood (Sept. 11, 1865). 

86C.O, 42/656, Monck to Carnarvon, confidential, Sept. 7, 1866 (two despatches). 

87The Governor-General subsequently was informed that a statement had received 
publicity in England, as emanating from Canada, to the effect that the United 
Provinces would shortly be declared a kingdom under the rule of H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur. In case the statement should gain currency in Canada, Lord Monck was 
to state that it was “entirely without foundation.” C.O. 48/155, Buckingham to 
Michel, confidential and immediate, March 21, 1867. In 1860 the New York Evening 
Post had hinted at a similar idea; quoted in The Times, Sept. 7, 1860. 
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old local associations” should be chosen. In the Colonial Office, 
Blackwood and Elliot both concurred; Blackwood thought the 
proposal to call the union a kingdom was “premature” and Elliot 
termed it “a very bad one.” Adderley thought the jealousy of the 
smaller provinces must be a reason for not using the term “Canada” 
and that “British North America” would suffice; but he agreed that 
kingdom and viceroy were terms to be avoided as “too open a 
monarchial blister on the side of the United States.”** 

The other remaining point concerns the counsel of delay. In 
speaking in the House of Lords in February, 1867, on the Con- 
federation Bill, Carnarvon, now Colonial Secretary, said that he 
was unwilling to accept any other guarantee of the real feelings of 
the people of Nova Scotia than that contained in the deliberate and 
formal opinion of the legislature of that province. Despite reports 
of uneasiness, the plea for delay seemed rather a plea for indefinite 
postponement, to which he believed Parliament would be unwilling 
to accede. It was groundless to suppose that the question had not 
been sufficiently discussed: if Parliament were to wait until every 
last individual in these provinces were agreed, they might wait 
forever.*® 

For a man who had felt so many grudging reservations at the 
Colonial Office nine years earlier, Carnarvon’s summing up of the 
advantages of federation bespoke a not-ungenerous conversion: 
redressing of the long-standing grievance of representation by 
population; more effectual administration of public and private 
business; more comprehensive provision for defence; “a moral 
quickening of untold potentiality’; a raising of the tone of Parlia- 
ment and the standard of government, men transmitting “their own 
sense of increased responsibility and self-respect through Parlia- 
ment to the main body of the people.” They were laying the 
foundation of a great state—perhaps one which at a future date 
might even overshadow the mother country. 

Elsewhere the swiftness of events by which scattered provinces 
had become one dominion must still have required imagination to 
conjure up some of the majesty of the actual transition which Lord 
Monck reported on July 1, 1867: “I have the honour to inform Your 

88C.0. 42/646, minutes, Sept. 20, 26, 1866. A correspondent in The Times, 
thinking “Canada” ill-advised, suggested “West Britain”; another insisted that 
Canada was a “well-known, musical and sonorous word” and that “the connection 
will be maintained by a sense of mutual interest and not by means of a fictitious 


nomenclature.” The Times, Feb. 18, 19, 1867. 
89Feb. 19, 1867; III Hansard, CLXXXV, 557-75, passim. 
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Grace that I have this day taken the prescribed oaths as Governor 
General of Canada, and that I have assumed the administration of 
the Dominion of Canada.” For once, at least, there were no 
Colonial Office minutes on the despatch. 


VI 


On February 21, 1868, the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia 
carried unanimously a series of resolutions protesting against the 
inclusion of that province in the new federation. An address to the 
Queen, founded on these resolutions, declared that the people of 
the province “not only did not desire, but will never willingly con- 
sent, to be in any manner confederated with Canada” and prayed 
Her Majesty to revoke the Royal Proclamation of May 22, 1867 and 
to cause the British North America Act to be repealed “as far as 
affects the rights and liberties of this ever loyal province.” A copy of 
the resolutions and address, printed for the use of the Cabinet in 
London, was annotated by Sir Frederic Rogers, Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Colonial Office. His notes, together with a minute 
at the end, were the basis of the reply returned, later in the year, 
on the part of Her Majesty's Government.* 

Rogers seems throughout to have been more impressed by what 
Parliament at Westminster had decided—“that the consolidation 
was required for purposes of Imperial defence and would conduce 
to the development of British North America’—than by any ob- 
jections raised from Halifax; and he relied, in his own words, on the 
evidence of a “sufficient,” though not “absolute” consent, by Nova 
Scotia in the proceedings between 1864 and 1867. Behind both the 
formal minute and his marginal notations, one glimpses the 
determination of Rogers, and of the Colonial Office, as an in- 
stitution, not to permit the federation that had at length been 
realized to be tampered with or broken up. 

When, for example, the legislature represented that the members 
elected in 1863 “simply to legislate under the colonial constitution 
had no authority to consent to any material change” without first 
submitting such change to the people at the polls, Rogers replied 
that the members were not asked to “make alterations” or exercise 
any authority themselves, but to inform the Home Government of 

90C.O. 42/663, Monck to Buckingham, no. 4, July 1, 1867. 

%1A printed copy, endorsed “Sir Frederic Rogers, Bart.,” is in the Archives of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, London, Buckingham and Chandos (Stowe) Collection, 


XXIIb. The excerpts and minute are published by permission of the Governor and 
Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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the views of Nova Scotia and provide for the representation of 
Nova Scotian interests in the Conferences (of 1864 and 1866). 

Some opinion in Nova Scotia believed that Nova Scotian consent 
to a federation lacking Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
was not a proper ales of the legislative authority conferred 
by resolution (April 10, 1866). The legislature held, in 1868, that 
because there were no delegates from these two provinces, and 
because the other delegations were unequal in number, the Nova 
Scotia delegation was “not legally constituted and had no authority 
to act” under this resolution. But Rogers calmly noted: “I do not 
think it was ever represented that the adhesion of P.E.I. and New- 
foundland was essential. The delegates were charged to aid the 
Imperial Parliament in effecting a Confederation. It is unreasonable 
to say that they were to break off because the Confederation was 
not to be as large as they wished even granted N.S. would have 
been more powerful if it had been larger.” On the latter point, 
Rogers remarked that the delegations were “‘to have an equal 
voice—a very different thing”; and there was no suggestion each 
province had not had an equal voice. 

The Nova Scotia resolutions of 1868 were concerned not only 
with federation in the abstract, but with the particular disregard of 
the rights and interests of the province shown by the delegates in 
1866. The scheme to which these delegates had consented would 
(by 1868 standards), if finally confirmed, “deprive the people . . . 
of their rights, liberty and independence, rob them of their revenue” 
—“all a matter of opinion” said Rogers—“take from them the regula- 
tion of their trade, commerce and taxes, the management of their 
railroads and other public property, expose them to an arbitrary 
and excessive taxation by a legislature over which they can have no 
adequate control and reduce this hitherto free, happy and self- 
governed Province to the degraded condition of a dependency of 
Canada.” Rogers’ comment on the “dependency” spectre was, “no 
more than Scotland is a dependency of England,” and the prospect 
left him apparently unmoved. 

To the suggestion that elected representatives of the people of 
Nova Scotia had no power to “overthrow” the constitution under 
which they were elected, Rogers held that the legislative authority 
of the Imperial Parliament was in any event supreme, and he gave 
scant weight to the claim that the scheme of federation had never 
been submitted to the people of Nova Scotia at the polls: if the 
legislature of 1863 represented the people there was no moral 
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necessity to have done so, and there was no legal necessity in any 
case. 

In some further written comments Rogers held that the Imperial 
Parliament was entitled to regard the two houses of the Nova Scotia 
legislature as speaking for the province, and the approval of that 
a as sufficiently binding. Even if it had been necessary to 
submit the question to the people at the polls—which Rogers never 
admitted—there were, he noted, “other personal causes of un- 
popularity of former governments,” implying that the federation 
issue was not the exclusive cause of electoral concern. 

Rogers’ concluding memorandum provides a summary of the 
accumulated views of the Colonial Office, which, if not in 1868 a 
department of the first rank in Whitehall, was as an institution a 
= deal more potent than it had been even ten years earlier. His 

asic assumption seems to have been that there were no strong 
grounds for reversing a deliberate decision of 1864; and there was 
even less reason for allowing one of the provinces of the new 
federation to dissociate itself from the political consolidation which 
had been approved by the Parliament of Great Britain. In 1858 
federation in Canada had been classified as a question “which it 
properly belongs to the executive Authority of the Empire, and 
not to that of any separate province, to initiate."*? By the same 
reasoning, in 1868, the Colonial Office was not prepared to counten- 
ance a breaking down of what “the Executive Authority of the 
Empire” had achieved. 

The memorandum by Sir Frederic Rogers is as follows: 


Great Britain and its dependencies form not a Federal Republic but an 
Empire, and the Imperial Authority—Parliament—is bound and legally com- 
petent to divide, group and consolidate those dependencies in such manner 
as is required for the safety of the Empire and the profit and defence of every 
part of it. 

It is perfectly true that in proportion to the arbitrary and irresistible character 
of this authority, is the obligation to consult® as far as possible the wishes and 
interests of those whom it affects. 

In the present case it was the duty of the Imperial Parliament to ascertain the 
wishes and interests of the Canada[s], N[ova] Scotia and N[ew] Brunswick, 
and having ascertained these wishes and interests, to determine whether there 
were in any one or more of those provinces such a repugnance to the scheme 
of consolidation as to require that Parl[iamen]t sh[oul]d abstain from effecting 


92C.O. 42/614, Lytton to Head, no. 55, Sept. 10, 1858. Extracts of this despatch 
were communicated to the Lieutenant-Governors of the other North American 
provinces; see above, n. 29. 
83The word “defer” crossed out here. 
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it**—Parliament being persuaded that the consolidation was required for pur- 
poses of Imperial defence and would conduce to the development of British 
North America. 

It is the duty of an authority thus placed not to allow itself to be deterred 
from the accomplishment of a great object while opportunity offers itself, by 
any questions of evidence or of detail provided the evidence is morally 
sufficient to show that what is wanted and the arrangement is substantially 
just and substantially advantageous. 

These considerations appear to me to dispose of all the legal or technical 
objections to what was done. 

With regard to the first resolution. The question was not one of local authority 
at all. Parliament and Parliament alone had to decide it and did decide it— 
and what Parliament had to obtain, and supposed itself to have obtained, was 
sufficient evidence of sufficient consent (not absolute consent) on the part of 
those concerned. 

There is no doubt at all that the Leg[islati]ve Assembly had no authority to 
make such a change of the constitution as was in fact made, either with or 
without an appeal to the people. Perhaps it w[oul]d have been better if the 
Gov[ernmen]t had dissolved (like the Government of New Brunswick) and 
ascertained the real feeling of the province. But as the local Gov[ernmen]t 
did not dissolve, the British Parliament was entitled to receive the adhesion 
of the Leg[islati]ve Council and Assembly, as in fact the only adhesion which 
was at the moment available. 

The British Parliament was aware, like the rest of the world, of a strong feel- 
ing of opposition to the policy of Confederation of wh[ich] it was difficult to 
measure the extent in N[ova] Scotia. 

The question was whether, in view of the necessities of frontier [sic] to 
amalgamating the provinces as to render the forces of the whole available for 
the defence of the parts exposed in times of war, Parl[iamen]t was not en- 
titled to accept the warm adhesion of the two Canada[s] and N[ew] Bruns- 
wick and the concurrence in N[ova] Scotia of a party at any rate strong 
enough to possess for the moment a majority of both houses of the Legislature, 
as a sufficient justification for exercising its supreme power by giving effect to 
a scheme of consolidation approved by itself as required by the interests of 
the Empire, and framed by persons representing the three colonial Legisla- 
tures. 


The final word on the subject from Downing Street appears to 
have been an official despatch to the Governor-General—and it is an 
instructive commentary that the Colonial Office now dealt with the 
chief settled parts of British North America through one authority 
instead of several. The Secretary of State wrote: “I should do in- 
justice to the character which Nova Scotia has always faithfully 
borne as a faithful member of the general British Community if I 
did not add, as a consideration sure to have weight with it, that the 
[B.N.A.] Act is believed by H. M. Government to be not merely 


{The words “it being” crossed out here. 
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conducive to the strength and welfare of the provinces, but also 
important to the interests of the whole Empire.” 

The certainty provided by the existence of but one Canadian 
authority probably encouraged the Colonial Office not to relent or 
retreat upon the stand it had now taken. It is, indeed, not an unfair 
conclusion that federation gave to relations between Canada and 
Downing Street an element of certainty which had not been present 
for many years. Though it was not impervious to political shocks, 
this element of certainty was to be a sort of constitutional sheet- 
anchor throughout a succeeding generation of politics and 
politicians. 


®5C.O. 43/155, Buckingham to Monck, no. 107, June 4, 1868. A preliminary draft 


by Adderley (Parliamentary Under-Secretary) says: “. . . . The Confederation 
appears well calculated to give additional strength to the several provinces them- 
selves and then to add to the strength of the Empire. . . .” H.B.C.A., Buckingham 


and Chandos (Stowe) Collection, XXIIa. 











THE ASSAULT LANDING AT LOUISBOURG, 1758 


J. Mackay HirsMan with C. C. J. Bonn 


HE capture of Louisbourg in 1758 is generally regarded as 
the beginning of the end of French rule in North America, 


since only after the elimination of the fortress could a British 
force be safely sent up the St. Lawrence to strike at the heart of 
New France. Although the standard works have covered the siege 
in considerable detail, insufficient attention and emphasis have 
been directed to the combined naval and military operation which 
made possible the initial landing on the rocky coast of Cape Breton. 
For, once the attackers were ashore, it was almost a foregone con- 
clusion that their numerical superiority of three to one, backed by 
a powerful blockading fleet, would force the poe to capitulate. 

Despite the fact that combined operations had been successfully 
employed by Elizabethan captains, there had been little develop- 
ment since their day, as admirals became professional sailors and not 
just soldiers temporarily afloat. Unified command disappeared; the 
naval and military commanders of overseas expeditions came to rely 
more and more on the advice tendered by their senior subordinates 
at the councils of war, which had really been intended to serve as 
planning meetings. By the eighteenth century, however, the de- 
cisions of such councils of war were too often being used by vacil- 
lating commanders to cloak their own indecision.’ Naval-military 
co-operation from top to bottom was an obvious solution, but this 
was not clearly in evidence until the British operation of 1758 
against Louisbourg. 

On this occasion, moreover, sufficient information had been col- 
lected about the object of attack for tentative combined plans to be 
made before the expedition sailed,’ so that subsequent reconnais- 
sance would only be necessary to confirm particular questions of 
detail. Furthermore, while it was not the usual practice to undertake 
training in combined operations with troops accustomed only to the 
barrack square and the battle fields of continental Europe—they 
were simply expected to jump into the surf from ordinary ship's 
boats and clamber ashore in the face of any odds—in this case, be- 
cause of unexpected delays in assembling the expedition at Halifax, 
an opportunity was given for the Navy to rehearse many of the 

1Captain John Cresswell, Generals and Admirals: The Story of Amphibious Com- 
mand (London, 1952), 13. 2Ibid., 64. 
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troops in their landing role.* Finally, the assault on Louisbourg wit- 
nessed a “remarkable advance” in naval thought.* Even though the 
Royal Navy did not then possess complete command of the North 
Atlantic, it was considered that troops and stores could be safely 
moved to the assembly point of Halifax with a minimum of convoy 
protection, while the immediately available portion of the battle 
fleet could be despatched to Louisbourg, as soon as that port was 
deemed free of ice, in order to capture any French vessels that might 
elude the British blockade in European waters.’ In a number of 


ways, therefore, the assault of 1758 has a significance which makes 
it worthy of further study. 


II 


Although unique in North America as a fortress, Louisbourg did 
not possess the natural strength of either Quebec or Gibraltar. 
Furthermore, a clear distinction must be drawn between Louisbourg 
the fortress and Louisbourg the naval base. Only when a powerful 
fleet was in being did the French possess any offensive strength in 
the area. At other times Louisbourg was only as strong as the limited 
range of its defending guns. “Far from being a calamitous threat to 
the New England colonies, it was in no position to ensure the pro- 
tection of its own lines of communications, subject as they were to 
blockade in the Mediterranean and in the [English] Channel.”® 

Although New England had little reason to fear an invasion, the 
supposed threat of Louisbourg, anger and greed had all played a 
- in colonial agitation in 1745. At that time, the New Englanders 

ad not found much difficulty in laying siege to the still uncompleted 
fortress, after an unopposed landing in Gabarus Bay, while their 
protecting fleet completely isolated the defenders—although con- 
siderable delays were encountered before the besieging batteries 
were ready to do their worst. Fear of starvation also was a factor in 
prompting the garrison to surrender while the New England farmers 
and fishermen were preparing for an actual assault. Nevertheless, 
even when Louisbourg was handed back to France by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, this was not a serious reverse for the British 


Empire, since, without a “fleet in being,” the fortress remained 
impotent. 


8Alfred Vagts, Landing Operations: Strategy, Psychology, Tactics, Politics, from 
Antiquity to 1945 (Harrisburg, 1946), 46. 

‘Julian S. Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War: A Study in Combined 
Strategy (London, 1907), I, 307. 5Ibid., 310-13. 


®Gerald S. Graham, Empire of the North Atlantic: The Maritime Struggle for 
North America (Toronto, 1950), 120. 
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That “fleet in being” did exist in 1757, however, putting an end to 
British hopes for the capture of Louisbourg, for the fleet collected at 
Halifax was inferior to the French squadrons that had managed to 
elude the British blockade of Brest and Toulon. Hence command 
of the sea was the prerequisite to any future British attempt. First 
and foremost, a large French fleet would have to be prevented from 
congregating at Louisbourg. Then the Royal Navy would have to 
obtain and maintain local superiority in North American waters, 
both to blockade the tempestuous and foggy coast of Cape Breton 
and to protect any invasion fleet and army collected at Halifax for 
the reduction of the French fortress. 

Yet French efforts to reinforce Louisbourg in 1758 were only 
partly blocked. Although Admiral Osborne held the Straits of 
Gibraltar and prevented the escape of the French combined 
squadron from Toulon and Cartagena, Admiral Hawke was not so 
fortunate in blockading the Atlantic ports. Six ships slipped away 
from Brest, and managed to reach Louisbourg during March. On 
April 5, Commodore Sir Charles Hardy sailed from Halifax with 
eight ships of the line and two frigates to invest Louisbourg, but 
inclement weather made it impossible for his small squadron to seal 
off the harbour completely. A further eight French ships were able to 
reach Louisbourg during April and May. Its Governor, Drucour, 
could thus await attack without anxiety about munitions or 
supplies.’ 

The fortress and town of Louisbourg stood on a sheltered harbour, 
about three miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide, with its 
long axis parallel to the coast. Shebelion mouth was a mile wide, 
but blocked in its western approach by shoals and islands, leaving 
only a channel half a mile in width. By 1758 imposing fortifications 
spanned the peninsula that formed the southwest side of the 
harbour, enclosing the town in a series of bastions and demi-bastions 
with connecting walls between. A battery was placed on Pointe de 
Rochefort at the tip of the peninsula, and on the sand bar of the sea- 
pond, within the town limits, stood the Beach Outwork. The perma- 
nent defences of Louisbourg were completed by the Royal Battery 
of thirty-six guns on the northern harbour shore opposite, a smaller 
battery nearby on Lighthouse Point, and the Island Battery of thirty 
guns in the harbour entrance. 

The town itself was about half a mile long and a quarter of a mile 
wide, with nine streets running north and south and six running east 

7]. S. McLennan, Louisbourg from Its Foundation to Its Fall, 1713-1758 (London, 


1918), 244». See also G. Lacour-Gayet, La Marine militaire de la France sous le 
régne de Louis Quinze (Paris, 1910), 385-6. 
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and west. The skyline was dominated by the spires of the hospital 
and the Chateau St. Louis, a four-storey building containing the 
Governor's residence, chapel, and barracks. In the town, fishermen, 
evicted after 1713 from the lost French colony of Placentia, had been 
joined by government employees and their families, waifs and strays 
from other colonies, bounty-fed engagés from France, and a swarm 
of camp-following traders. 

Louisbourg’s commander, Governor Drucour, was a 7. officer, 
but in 1758 he faced a difficult task with too small a garrison. 
Regular battalions of the Regiments of Artois and Bourgogne had 
been there since 1755, and were discontented with life in this out-of- 
the-way fortress town. A battalion of Swiss mercenaries ( Volontaires 
Etrangers ) arrived from France during the early spring of 1758 and 
a regular battalion of the Regiment of Cambis reached Louisbourg 
just ahead of the British invasion force. The total regular strength, 
including non-effectives, was brought to approximately 3,500 men 
by twenty-four companies of Troupes de la Marine, raised in North 
America, and two companies of artillery.* There also were some 
Indians and Acadians, the militia formed from the local inhabitants, 
and the crews of the ten ships remaining in the harbour. 


Ill 


The British force being assembled at Halifax was three times as 
large, totalling 13,142 all ranks.? There were eleven battalions of 
Foot,’° two battalions of the 60th Royal Americans, Fraser's High- 
landers, 500-odd Provincial Rangers, an Artillery Train, carpenters, 
pioneers, and other details. Most of the British troops had already 
seen service in North America and had some idea of local conditions. 
The escorting fleet was to comprise twenty-three ships of the line, 
thirteen frigates, and a number of smaller vessels, mounting 1,842 
guns and carrying crews totalling 14,005 men.” 

William Pitt was determined that there should be no further 
military blunders and had appointed Colonel Jeffrey Amherst, aged 
forty-one, then serving in Germany, to command the expedition 

8McLennan, Louisbourg from Its Foundation to Its Fall, 263. See also Richard 


Waddington, La Guerre de Sept Ans (Paris, 1899), II, 336. 

®Colonel Monckton was to remain at Halifax with 1,600 Regulars and a company 
of Rangers to ensure the safety of Nova Scotia. 

10]st Royals, 15th Amherst’s, 17th Forbes, 22nd Whitmore’s, 28th Bragg’s, 35th 
Otway’s, 40th Hopson’s, 45th Warburton’s, 47th Lascelles, 48th Webb's, 58th 
Anstruther’s. 

11Compare figures in McLennan, Louisbourg from Its Foundation to Its Fall, 242, 


with An Authentic Account of the Reduction of Louisbourg in June and July 1758, 
by a Spectator (London, 1758), 6. 
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with the rank of Major-General in America. The appointment was 
remarkable in that, although Amherst had twenty-three years’ com- 
missioned service, he had experienced active operations only as an 
aide-de-camp during the War of the Austrian Succession and the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1745. He had never commanded a regiment 
in the field. Nevertheless “Amherst proved worthy of the confidence 
placed in him, and, while never exhibiting characteristics of leader- 
ship which might be termed phenomenal or even brilliant, he was 
essentially a safe man, taking few risks and safeguarding himself as 
much as possible against all eventualities.”* 

Of the three brigadiers, Charles Lawrence and Edward Whitmore 
were, and remained, somewhat obscure figures. Only James Wolfe— 
the youngest, at thirty-one, but with the most active service—was to 
distinguish himself in the coming operation. The naval command 
was entrusted to Vice-Admiral Hon. Edward Boscawen, who had 
first served in North American waters in 1755. His voyage from 
England to assume this command was extremely slow, for although 
he cleared the Channel on February 24, he did not arrive at Halifax 
until May 9. 

The French were too busy trying to reinforce Louisbourg and 
Quebec to interfere with the British preparations, which involved 
the concentration of troops and stores by lightly escorted, small 
convoys of transports from England, Ireland, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. William Pitt had stressed speed, since he hoped that 
the same expedition might continue to Quebec before the summer 
was too far advanced, but the ships straggled into Halifax a month 
behind the appointed time. Meanwhile, the four regiments that had 
wintered there had been busy making fascines and gabions (cylin- 
drical wicker baskets, to be filled with earth), to be used in field 
engineering after the siege should commence. Carpenters had been 
busy constructing high-wheeled carts to transport cannon over 
marshy ground and collapsible blockhouses of squared timber to 
protect the encamped troops. 

After his arrival at Halifax with Admiral Boscawen on May 9, 
Wolfe wrote: 


We found Amherst’s Regiment in the harbour in fine order and healthy. 
Fraser's and Brigadier Lawrence’s Battalions were here, and both in good 
condition. The Highlanders are very useful serviceable soldiers, and com- 
manded by the most manly corps of officers I ever saw. Webb’s, Otway’s and 
part of Monckton’s battalions from Philadelphia came in with us. The detach- 
ments from this garrison are not joined, so that these battalions are very weak, 


12]. Clarence Webster, ed., The Journal of Jeffrey Amherst (Toronto, 1931), 7. 
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scarce exceeding 300 men a regiment. About 500 Rangers are come, which to 
appearance are little better than canaille. 


Brigadier Whitmore is expected every day with the artillery and troops from 


New York and Boston, Bragg’s from the bay of Fundy, and Anstruther’s from 
Ireland.18 


This young Brigadier-General was noted for being a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and training officer. Therefore, he saw little good in the 
troops who had spent the winter in Halifax and the even less dis- 
ciplined Rangers from New England. 

There being no light infantry regiments in the British Army at this 
time, it was considered desirable to form an ad hoc force of 1,100 
of all ranks and place it under the command of a Major George Scott 
who had had some experience in this type of fighting. In addition 
to the Provincial Rangers, of whom Wolfe had spoken so dis- 
paragingly, this force was to consist of marksmen chosen as follows: 


... the regiments, that have been any time in America, are to furnish such as 
have been most accustomed to the woods, and are good marksmen; and those 
from Europe are to furnish active marchers, and men that are expert at firing 
ball; and all in general must be alert, spirited soldiers, able to endure fatigue. 
Some corps are to give a Lieutenant and forty men, others a Lieutenant and 
thirty men, except the Highlanders, who are to furnish one hundred.'4 


Heavy muskets were exchanged for lighter weapons and each man 
was issued with seventy rounds of ammunition, instead of the 
customary fifty.’® 

It was barely ten years since the New England garrison of occupa- 
tion had been withdrawn from Louisbourg and, until the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War, intermittent visits had been made by trading 
vessels despite the navigation laws of both mother countries. A good 
deal was known, therefore, regarding the state of the fortifications 
and the number of guns mounted. Moreover, during November, 
1757, Brigadier Samuel Waldo, a New Englander who had com- 
manded the land forces during the siege of 1745, had submitted to 
William Pitt a detailed plan of attack."* Thus the British command 
was not uninformed, as it proceeded with preparations for the 
coming assault. 

Pending the arrival of General Amherst, command of the com- 
bined force had been assumed by Admiral Boscawen. Both he and 


13Wolfe to Lord George Sackville, May 12, 1758, in Beckles Willson, The Life 
and Letters of James Wolfe (London, 1909), 363-4. 

14Captain John Knox, An Historical Journal of the Campaigns in North America, 
ed. A. G. Doughty (Toronto, 1914), I, 207. 

15]bid., 209. 

16Waldo to Pitt, Nov. 7, 1757 (P.A.C., C.O. 5, vol. 52). 
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the brigadiers began issuing Orders, several of which have been re- 
produced, in whole or part, in the Journal of Captain John Knox."" 
An Order of May 13 instructed commanding officers “to exercise 
their men, and prepare them, in the best manner the time will per- 
mit, for the ensuing campaign; those on board are to be kept ex- 
tremely clean in their ships, carried frequently on shore, and all 
possible means used to preserve them in health and vigour.”** An 
Order of the previous day had been directed to the commanding 
officers of those recently arrived units which had remained 
quartered on shipboard: they were to report the number of men 
who could be conveniently loaded into the boats of the transports.'® 
On May 21 Admiral Boscawen issued a lengthy Order, from which 
the following has been extracted: 


. . » The boats of the ordnance ships, as well as the rest, will be employed in 
landing the first body of men, except such as are requisite to carry on shore 
the light six-pounders. The boats of the hospital-ships are solely to be employed 
for the use and assistance of any who may be wounded; and a place of rendez- 
vous will be appointed for the boats, when the landing is fixed upon. The sea- 
men, who row the transports’ boats, are not to have fire-arms, when the troops 
are ordered to land. Officers are to go into the boats, in proportion to the 
number of men, without crowding, particularly if there be any swell or surf. 
The Admiral will order some light boats, to save any men that may fall into the 
sea by any accident. The first body in Gabarus bay must carry nothing in the 
boats but their arms and ammunition, with bread and cheese in their pockets 
for two days. . . . Every Officer, commanding in a boat, shall be answerable, 
that no man fire his piece from out of the boat. There have been examples of 
men fixing their bayonets in boats, but the practice is so absurd, that it seems 
hardly necessary to forbid it: bayonets are fixed in a moment after the men are 
landed. As fast as the men get out of the boats, they must form, and march 
directly forward to clear the beach, and charge whatever is before them; they 
are not to pursue, but will be ordered to take post, so as effectually to secure 
the rest of the army. The Commanders of the grenadiers, and all the Field- 
Officers, employed in the first landing, are to disembark in light rowing-boats, 
that they may land their respective corps, and give their orders readily.*° 


On the following day Admiral Boscawen wrote in his Journal: 
“Made an Experiment how many men could be landed conveniently 
at the same Time from the Transports with the Boats of those Ships 
and Vessels only on which the soldiers were embarked, and found 
we landed 2957.” Apparently these were formed up seven minutes 
after the boats reached the beach. An entry in Boscawen’s Journal 
mentions a further landing exercise on May 25: when all the boats 


17Those not included, according to Knox, “related mostly to the duty of the place, 
the embarking of the troops, and the frequent disembarking of them, by brigades for 
exercise, and for the preservation of the health of the men. . . .” Knox, Historical 
Journal, I, 213. 18] bid., 208. 19Jbid., 207. “0[bid., 177-8. 
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of the fleet were employed, it was possible to land 5,700 troops. The 
account of a military eye-witness, who regretted not having been 


appointed to serve with the expedition, gives a slightly different 
picture: 


During the recess their stay at Halifax accorded them, the generals did not 
fail to accustom the troops to what they were soon to encounter. Some mili 

operations were Dayly carried on. They frequently landed in the boats of the 
transports and practised in the woods the different manuvres they were likely 
to act on the Island of Cape Breton. In all these operations you may imagine 


that Genl. Wolfe was remarkably active. The scene afforded scope for his 
military genius.?1 


Just before his departure from England Admiral Boscawen had 
received additional instructions from William Pitt that, should there 
be unusual delays, the expedition should set sail as soon as 8,000 
troops were assembled. If General Amherst had not yet arrived, 
command of the troops should be assumed by Brigadier Lawrence, 
who had served as a young officer at Louisbourg in the earlier gar- 
rison of occupation.** Therefore, during late May the brigadiers and 
Admiral Boscawen proceeded to draw up a plan of assault, which 
was later described by Wolfe as follows: 


. .. The Admiral means to sail with the first air [sic] breeze and leave some of 
the ships of war to follow. . . . The enemy we are told has entrenched the shoar 
of the bay of Gabarus and has planted his artillery upon the beach thereof. 
If we find him strong in that part, we must try him at a greater distance, and 
where perhaps he is less prepared. Our present notions are to land 3000 men 
at Mire and march towards Gabarus, attack at the same time the further 
L’Orembeck [Lorembec] and La Balleine [La Baleine], get footing in one or 
other of those little harbours, land a considerable body and march to the nether 
L’Orembeck which is not a mile from the end of the North East Harbour. A 
small body of men (by way of diversion) are likewise to be detached to the 
bottom of Gabarus Bay, there land and entrench themselves. While these 
operations are carrying on the Admiral threatens them at the harbour’s mouth 
and [sic] the gros of his squadron and makes all possible show of attack with 
the rest of that part of the Bay of Gabarus where the Americans landed. If 
neither of these succeed we must fall upon some other method for we must 
get on shoar or perish in the attempt. . . . Nothing, however, is yet fixed upon 
or can be fixed until we see the object, and perhaps General Amherst may 
arrive in the meanwhile time enough to improve the present plan. . . .?8 


21A. Doughty and G. W. Parmelee, The Siege of Quebec and the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham (Quebec, 1901), VI, 79. 

22L. H. Gipson, The Great War for the Empire: The Victorious Years 1758-1760, 
The British Empire before the American Revolution, vol. VII (New York, 1949), 
184. 

28Wolfe to Lord George Sackville, May 24, 1758, in Beckles Willson, Life and 
Letters of James Wolfe, 366. 
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Fortunately, General Amherst did arrive off Halifax on May 28 
(having been delayed for several days by fog off the Nova Scotia 
coast) just as the expedition was going to put to sea without him. 
He assumed command of the military and transferred to the flag- 
ship Namur, where he could work closely with Admiral Boscawen. 
Bragg’s Regiment (28th Foot) also arrived from the Bay of Fundy 
to complete the expedition’s fourteen battalions of regulars. The 
order to sail was given that evening and the imposing array of 155 
warships and transports began to get under way. 


IV 


The passage was slow and only on the afternoon of June 2 did the 
leading British ships reach the anchorage already selected in Gab- 
arus Bay. Their arrival did not come as a surprise to Governor 
Drucour. Since April 28 the beach defences erected during the 
previous year had been manned and additional works had been 
rushed during May. 

An attacking force landing to the east of Louisbourg would have 
to march around the harbour through rough and wooded terrain, 
factors which virtually eliminated that quarter. Therefore, only 
450 of the 2,800 French regulars deployed outside the fortress were 
east of the harbour entrance. The shore to the west of the town, 
however, presented several likely landing places. Colonel de St. 
Julhien of the Régiment d’Artois had 1,000 men entrenched at Anse 
de la Gomeieaalion (referred to as Fresh Water Cove by the 
Royal Navy), with one 24-pounder, four 6-pounders, and six 
swivels. Further east at Point Platte were 980 men with four 
6-pounders, six swivels, and a mortar. Still closer to Louisbourg, 
some 350 men with one 24-pounder and six 6-pounders were at 
Pointe Blanche. Only 75 men were posted at Cap Noir, but they 
had two 24-pounders. In addition there were militia, Acadians, and 
Indians. Although a —— was not considered likely to the west 
of these beaches, small flank parties had been despatched to watch 
the Anse de la Montaigne du Diable and the bottom of Gabarus 
Bay.** 

Anse de la Cormorandiére seemed the most likely place for an 
attempted landing. The gently sloping beach extended for roughly 
a third of a mile, the stretch of sand being broken only in the middle 
by a promontory of tumbled rock. Behind the beach a cliff rose 


24McLennan, Louisbourg from Its Foundation to Its Fall, 248, and Plan 3 B. Some- 
what different strengths are given in “Memoire des événements relatifs 4 Louisbourg, 
1758”, Siéges et campagnes, Archives de la Guerre, Paris, Registre 66 (P.A.C.) 
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sharply to a height of twenty feet. Here were the French trenches, 
the guns camouflaged behind an abattis of felled trees that formed 
an almost impenetrable belt twenty to thirty yards wide. 

But the view of the defenders to the east was obscured by a 
rocky point, where an isolated hill rose eighty feet above sea level. 
East of this hill the shore was exposed but rocky for about a mile. 
Although a lookout had been established on the hilltop during the 
previous year, Colonel de St. Julhien seems to have been lulled into 
a sense of false security. Presumably he considered that the pre- 
vailing Atlantic swell would make it impossible for any boats to be 
landed against the rocks below. However, hidden from his view was 
an open sandy space among the rocks, no wider than the length of 
a ship’s boat. 

During the late afternoon of June 2, General Amherst and 
Brigadiers Lawrence and Wolfe made a reconnaissance of the shore, 
coasting along in small boats for several miles and approaching as 
close as the French guns would permit. Admiral Boscawen had 
already ordered some boats to move in close deliberately in order 
to draw the defenders’ fire and make them disclose their positions. 
Reconnaissance was necessary in any case, but the more so because 
General Amherst had rejected the brigadiers’ plan to make the chief 
landings east of Louisbourg, presumably because it took no account 
of the difficulties of traversing the ten miles of unknown and 
difficult country between Miré and the fortress. 

He still envisaged a landing in three places the next morning, 
however, provided that the ships bearing the remaining two-thirds 
of the troops arrived in time.** The right wing under rane Whit- 
more was to land inside the bay at Pointe Blanche, while the left 
wing under Lawrence was to go ashore in two little bays about a 
mile and a half to the west. Wolfe was to land in Fresh Water Cove 
(Anse de la Cormorandiére) with the Light Infantry, Rangers, and 
Highlanders “in order to take the enemy in flank and rear, and cut 
some of them off from the town.””® Still another Order was issued 
to the troops about this time in an effort to instill confidence: 


The Army under the Fire and Protection of the Fleet, will land perhaps, if 
the wind favours, in the face of the Enemy, or we may attempt it in different 
parts of the Island, that by dividing their force we may be sure to succeed 
somewhere. When the Troops, Artillery, Stores & are all landed (in which the 
Regiments must exert themselves to assist) the business is half done. . . . 





*5Amherst to Pitt, June 11, 1758 (P.A.C., C.O. 5, vol. 53). 
26Knox, Historical Journal, I, 218. 
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The Troops may expect some cannon-shot, & a feeble opposition at Landing. 


But these & other Obstacles the British Grenadiers, supported by the Battalions 
will easily overcome. . . .?7 


Most of the transports did arrive in time, including the ship bear- 
ing Brigadier Whitmore, but the surf was too high to permit the 
attempt. Thereupon, a major change was made in the operational 
plan. This is reflected in the following Order issued on June 4: 


As the surf is so great, that the disposition for landing in three divisions cannot 
take place, and as the men of war cannot be carried near enough to the shore 
of the bay within the White Point, to cover the landing there: the General 
(not to lose a moment’s time) has thought proper to order, that an attack 
be made upon the little entrenchments within the fresh water Cove, with 
four companies of grenadiers, followed by the light infantry and irregulars, 
who are to be supported by the Highland regiment, and those by the remain- 
ing eight companies of grenadiers, that no body of men, regular or irregular, 
may dare to stand a moment before them: these detachments are to be com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Wolfe. The detachments of the left wing, under 
Brigadier-General Lawrence, are to draw up, as was before ordered, behind 
the frigates of the centre attack, in readiness, if the weather permits, to run 
a-shore upon the opposite beach; or, if not, to follow the grenadiers when it 
is judged necessary. The right wing to draw up to the right, as in the orders 
of yesterday, opposite to the bay, that is, on this side of the White Point, to 
fix the enemy's attention, or to follow the troops of the left wing, when they 
shall receive orders for that purpose. The boats of this division are to keep 


out at a mile and a half, or two miles’ distance from the land, extending in a 
considerable length of line.?® 


It is possible that this plan of landing may have been adopted at 
Wolfe's suggestion, because of his preference for a strong frontal 
attack with mere feints on the flanks, and the fact that he was to 
lead the assault. In any case, although the Anse de la Cormorandiére 
was the most strongly defended sector, success there would permit 
the envelopment of the remainder and enable Amherst to lay siege 


to the fortress in the manner mae ested by Brigadier Waldo to 
William Pitt in the previous Novem 


27Earl of Amherst’s Papers, Packet I (P.A.C.), contains a copy of “Order before 
Landing at Louisbourg, 1758”. 


28Knox, Historical Journal, I, 215-16. 

29Writing to his friend Rickson on Dec. 1, 1758, Wolfe stated that “our attempt to 
land where we did, (alluding to the Louisbourg affair) was rash and injudicious, our 
success unexpected (by me) and undeserved. There was no prodigious exertion of 
courage in the affair; an officer and thirty men would have made it impossible to get 
ashore where we did.” (Doughty and Parmelee, The Siege of Quebec and the Battle 
of the Plains of Abraham, VI, 27.) This view was, however, hardly consistent with 
what he had written to Rickson on Nov. 5, 1757, regarding the desirability of a direct 
attack against the approaches to Rochefort and his willingness to have 1,000 men 
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A red flag in Wolfe’s boat was to be taken as the centre of the 
line, and captains were enjoined to range themselves accordingly. 
The field officers and captains of the four assaulting Grenadier com- 
panies were to be given more detailed instructions by the Brigadier. 

“After the grenadiers are landed, and have taken ana along the en- 
trenchment,” the Order continued, “the light infantry are to land, 
push forward into the wood, and force the enemy's irregulars to 
retire.”®° 

The weather continued bad on June 5. Around 5 a.m. on the 
following morning the rain abated and the weather cleared. Admiral 
Boscawen made the signal to prepare to land and the troops were 
ordered into the boats. Rain and fog descended again, but mo- 
mentarily cleared around ten o'clock. Admiral Boscawen decided 
that the operation would have to be called off, however, after one 
of his captains had reported unfavourably, since “with the Swell 
running & breaking so very strong upon the Shore, there was no 
possibility of coming near with the Boats.”** 

The troops remained on board their transports for another un- 


comfortable day. At noon on June 7, the following, and final, 
Operation Order was issued: 


If the surf should be so great, that the troops cannot land this afternoon [as 
indeed it was], the General intends to attack the enemy to-morrow at the 
dawn of day, unless the weather is so bad as to make it impracticable. The 
boats are to assemble in three divisions as before; the right wing at the Violet 
transport, where there will be three lights hung on the off side near the water’s 
edge; the left wing at the St. George transport, with two lights hung in the 
same manner; and the rendezvous of the grenadiers, &. will be at the Neptune 
transport, where a single light will be hung out. As the General’s intentions 
are to surprise the enemy, as well as attack them, he depends upon the care 
and vigilance of the Officers commanding in the transports, that his orders be 
strictly complied with. 

The troops are to be in their boats by two o'clock exactly. No lights are to 
be shewn in any of the transports, except the signals above-mentioned, after 
twelve o'clock at night, and there must be a profound silence throughout the 
whole army, and, above all things, the firing of even a single musket must be 


avoided. The men of war's boats will be sent to their respective transports, by 
one in the morning. 





sacrificed, if need be (ibid., 22-3, and L. H. Gipson, The Victorious Years 
1758-1760, 195n). Again at Quebec he launched a costly and futile frontal attack 
against strong French entrenchments at Beauport on July 31, 1759 (E. R. Adair, “The 
Military Reputation of Major-General James Wolfe,” Canadian Historical Association 
Report (1936), 25, and W. T. Waugh, James Wolfe, Man and Soldier (Montreal, 
1928), 251-5). 

30Knox, Historical Journal, I, 216. 

31“Journal of Admiral Boscawen on the Namur,” Feb. 8 to Nov. 1, 1758 (P.A.C.). 
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The General is sufficiently convinced of the good disposition of the troops, 
by what he has already seen; he desires they will not halloo, or cry out at 
landing, but be attentive to the commands of their Officers, by which they can 
never be put into any confusion, or fail of success; their Officers will lead them 
directly to the enemy.®? 


The five days of bad weather and heavy surf had brought con- 
siderable changes and improvements to the landing plan. Wolfe’s 
command had been strengthened to a total of 3,300 men and now 
included the Grenadier companies of twelve battalions. His order of 
battle comprised: 

4 Grenadier companies 
Light Infantry and Rangers 
Fraser's Highlanders 

8 Grenadier companies 


Whitmore’s right wing, making a feint against Pointe Blanche, and 
Lawrence's left wing, making a similar diversion against Pointe 
Platte, each comprised the remaining companies of six battalions.** 

On the same afternoon Bragg’s Regiment, which had arrived too 
late at Halifax to participate in the landing exercises, sailed for 
Lorembec under convoy, deliberately showing itself as it passed the 
town in an attempt to confuse the French as to where the forth- 
coming assault actually might be made. 


V 


At midnight the task of loading the troops into the boats got under 
way. At 2 a.m. on June 8, General Amherst left the flagship and 
rowed to the transports where the three divisions were assembling. 
Commodore Durell viewed the coast twice, however, before he was 
willing to recommend to Admiral Boscawen that the landing might 
be attempted. At 4 a.m. the bomb ketch Halifax and the frigate 
Kennington began to fire upon the Anse de la Cormorandiére, where 
the real attack was to be made. Other vessels took up the can- 
nonade, against dummy objectives, to confuse the defenders. After 
the firing had continued for about fifteen minutes the boats of 
Wolfe's division rowed briskly towards their objective. 

The defenders held their fire until the boats were well within 
range. General Amherst recorded in his own Journal that the “enemy 
acted very wisely, did not throw a shot till the boats were all in the 

32Knox, Historical Journal, I, 217. 

33McLennan, Louisbourg from Its Foundation to Its Fall, 250-1. See also Amherst 
to Pitt, 11 June 1758 (P.A.C., C.O. 5, vol. 53). 


34Earl of Amherst’s Papers, Packet 20, Part 1, contains “Lt. Gen’l William Am- 
herst’s Journal Continued from June Ist, 1758, Including the Siege of Louisbourg.” 
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Cove and then they threw in a cross fire of one 24-Pounder, four 
6-Pounders, and the fire of the Infantry that had lined the whole 
Bay. . . .”** The boats had been making poor progress in the heavy 
swell and this withering fire decided Wolfe to give the signal for 
withdrawal. 

However, three boats had drifted or rowed slightly east and found 
themselves sheltered from the defenders’ fire by the previously 
mentioned high — running down into the water. The subalterns 
in charge spotted the narrow strip of sand we the rocks and 
directed their boats ashore. They were quickly followed by Major 
Scott, commanding the Light Infantry and Rangers. Having ob- 
served what was taking place, Wolfe immediately ordered the re- 
maining boats to follow. Armed only with a cane he plunged into the 
surf and waded ashore.** Several of the boats were stove in on the 
rocks, a good many men were drenched to the skin and a number 
drowned. The first group ashore had been attacked by about seventy 
French and Indians but managed to beat them off until reinforce- 
ments arrived. The first French position was then carried with the 
bayonet.*? 

At first Colonel St. Julhien was unaware of what had happened. 
Then he hesitated, wasting valuable time before ordering a company 
of Grenadiers to attack the British party reported to have landed on 
his flank. Actually, it was this delay that proved fatal, for Wolfe's 
men now poured over the ridge to take the French position in flank 
and rear. Believing that another British landing was imminent and 
that they would be caught between two fires and cut off from the 
town, the defenders broke in disorder and fled. This happened so 
quickly that the French at Pointe Platte were nearly cut off. They 
too joined in the flight, pursued by Wolfe’s men until within cannon- 
shot of the fortress.** 

As soon as Wolfe’s troops were ashore the division commanded by 
Brigadier Lawrence landed. Brigadier Whitmore’s division followed. 
However, according to General Amherst who had gone ashore in 
the meantime, “it took up so much time to land the Troops that it 
was impossible to pursue the Enemy so quick as could have been 

35Webster, ed., Journal of Jeffrey Amherst, 50. 

36Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1910), II, 63. See also “An 
Account of the Expedition against Louisbourg Anno Dom. 1758 under the Command 
of Admiral Boscawen,” Capt. Parry’s Papers (Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 11813). 
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wished.”*® It had been after 4 a.m. when the attack went in. All was 
over by 6 a.., shortly after which Admiral Boscawen followed 
General Amherst ashore to see for himself. By eight o’clock the 
fleeing French were safely under the shelter of the fortress guns. At 
Pointe Blanche the French had held their ground until ordered to 
retire, and then had destroyed their munitions and stores. At Pointe 
Platte and the Anse de la Cormorandiére, however, everything had 
fallen into British hands. 

Despite the heavy fire that had greeted Wolfe’s force as its boats 
approached Cormorandiére, casualties had been slight. It has been 
suggested that, although the “uncommon great swell” overturned a 
number of boats, the enemy fire mostly passed over the heads of the 
men in the bobbing craft or landed in the water beneath them.*® The 
fatal casualties of the British Regulars were 3 officers and 43 other 
ranks (although all but 8 were drowned ); 5 lieutenants and 54 men 
were eae The Rangers had 4 killed, 1 wounded, and 1 missing. 
Naval losses totalled 11 men killed and 4 officers and 29 men 
wounded. A further 19 seamen from the transports were wounded. 
French losses were stated to be 114, including deserters.*? The 
assault landing had been a clean-cut success. 

On the following ana June 9, Admiral Boscawen sent an 
officer “on Shore to attend the General,”*? presumably to continue 
the close liaison which had hitherto been maintained on the flagship 
Namur. The build-up was delayed, however, by the heavy swell, 
which lasted throughout June 10. Due to continuing bad weather 
it was June 16 before a moderate reserve of twelve days’ provisions 
was landed. That was the first day of good weather. Although it was 
possible to get some artillery ashore on June 18, intermittent bad 
weather continued for some time.** According to one of Wolfe's 
letters: 


The Admiral and the General have carried on public service with great 
harmony, industry and union. Mr. Boscawen has given all and even more than 
we coud ask of him. He has furnish’d arms and ammunition, pioneers, sappers, 
miners, gunners, carpenters, boats, and is I must confess no bad fantassin 
[infantryman] himself, and an excellent back-hand at a seige. Sir Charles Hardy 
too in particular, and all the officers of the navy in general, have given us their 
utmost assistance with the greatest cheerfulness imaginable. . . .*4 


89Webster, ed., The Journal of Jeffrey Amherst, 50. 
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Meanwhile, Governor Drucour had been calling in his outer de- 
fences, which he could not man with the small garrison at his dis- 
posal. On the first night of the siege (June 8-9) the Royal Battery 
was abandoned, just as it had been in 1745. On the following day 
the battery on Lighthouse Point was vacated. Thus two commanding 
positions were given up without a shot being fired. Even though 
their defensive works had first been turned into ruins, the besiegers 
were able to occupy them and mount guns to shell the town. From 
the main camp, entrenchments were pushed forward and siege 
operations commenced.** The presence of Admiral Boscawen’s fleet 
prevented the defenders’ receiving any succour and it was only a 
matter of time before the guns ringing the town were able to de- 
molish most of the principal buildings and destroy all but two of the 
ships of the line sheltered under the French shore batteries. On the 
night of July 24-25 these were cut out by two parties of British 
seamen. There was now nothing to prevent Admiral Boscawen from 
forcing the harbour entrance. From the French point of view the 
situation was now hopeless. On July 26 Governor Drucour agreed to 
the unconditional surrender of Louisbourg.*® 

After a boldly conceived and daringly conducted initial landing, 
however, too much time had been wasted in conventional siege 
operations for the expedition to continue against Quebec that sum- 
mer. Thus, Governor Drucour’s defence had not been entirely in 
vain, for the Marquis de Montcalm was given almost a year to 
strengthen his position. On the other hand, the British had gained 
valuable experience in naval-military co-operation, which was to 
serve Admiral Saunders and General Wolfe in good stead when they 
ascended the St. Lawrence the following year. 


45Major-General Amherst, “Journal of the Siege of Louisbourg” (letter), Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (August, 1758). 
46Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War, 328. 











REVIEW ARTICLE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
I. THe Tupor PEriop 
R. A. PRESTON 


Or the books on Tudor history received for review, the first to command 
attention is Dr. James A. Williamson’s volume covering the whole period. It 
introduces a series of nine volumes on the History of England presently being 
edited for Longmans by Professor W. N. Medlicott of the University College at 
Exeter. 

Professor Williamson’s theme is the rise of modern England in the sixteenth 
century. He stresses that the beginnings of maritime and commercial expansion 
produced in the hearts and minds of the men of Tudor England a new self- 
confidence and pride in the national achievement. The narrative is organized 
around the traditional theme that the personal ability of the Tudor monarchs 
made possible the preservation of political stability without which material 
expansion could not have taken place. Economic and social history find a lesser 
place in the book; and cultural history is entirely omitted. 

While the writer does not altogether neglect the ecclesiastical revolution and 
the political transformation which accompanied it, he is convinced that in this 
age the people of England were secular-minded by comparison with those of 
the periods that went before and after. This judgment is, of course, in line with 
the facts that the Henrician Reformation was a political manceuvre and that 
the Edwardian Reformation was greatly furthered by the greed of the landed 
classes and of office-holders, but it leads Dr. Williamson to say little about the 
doctrinal disputes which stirred up so much fierce controversy during the cen- 
tury. This omission, or rather this direction of emphasis, is deliberate. In a short 
book which attempts to give a coherent picture of the national scene, some 
things have to be left out. But in view of the fact that Professor Williamson’s 
lifelong research has been in the field of maritime and colonial history, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the emphasis on the materialism of the 
century is coloured by the author’s own interests. However, if this fact is fully 
realized, the reader will find the book a worth-while interpretation of the 

iod. 
heabie new publication also covers the whole of this period. David Har- 
rison’s Tudor England aims at providing a factual narrative free from sub- 
jective approach. As it is professedly a textbook, it would not normally be 
reviewed in the Canadian Historical Review; but special features in the work 
merit comment. Beautifully produced, it is richly illustrated with reproductions 
of original maps, portraits, and pictures which greatly enhance its value for the 
young student who is making his first acquaintance with the raw material of 
history. The text is full and sound as well as clearly and forcefully written; and 
it incorporates the results of recent scholarship. Furthermore, by the use of 
copious footnotes appended to each chapter, the author introduces many 
details of fact and interpretation which have great value for teacher and 
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student but which, if incorporated in the text, would have destroyed the flow 
of the narrative. The writer lives up to his aim of objective narrative; and yet 
he is not afraid to give his opinion between various schools of interpretation. 
Only very occasionally does he get carried away into passages which he must 
now wish he had not written. Thus, about the Grenville episode he writes, 
“Once more he had shown the world that one Englishman was worth any 
number of foreigners, at least on the sea.” There were skilled warriors, even in 
that period of bubbling exuberance, who would have cast doubt on that belief. 
This statement is, however, exceptional rather than common in this book. Dr. 
Harrison’s judgments are generally sound. The book can safely be put into the 
hands of students. 

Dr. Williamson’s premise that the people of Tudor England were not 
religious-minded coincides with the interpretation of the Reformation given 
by Father Hughes in the important second volume of his work on The Reforma- 
tion in England which covers the period from the fall of Cromwell to the death 
of Mary. In his earlier volume, which was well received by the critics, Hughes 
has described King Henry's “Proceedings” and the secession from Rome. In 
this new volume he discusses the Church of England which Henry created, the 
Protestant transformations wrought under Edward VI, and the Catholic re- 
action under his successor. Father Hughes’s position is that the English Re- 
formation was possible because the people of England were not interested in 
religion. For this reason, also, the Marian reaction failed amidst “the dubious 
conformity of a population too worldly at heart to be interested in religion of 


any kind.” “What was needed . . . in 1553 was a great evangelical drive on the 
part of the bishops who would reinstruct the nation in the fundamentals of 
faith. . . .” But there was no Catholic leader capable of giving this lead. 


Indeed, although Father Hughes does not frankly admit this, the evangelical 
zeal all lay with the Protestants until Douai and the Jesuits became effective 
a generation later. 

Father Hughes discusses very thoroughly many doctrinal and liturgical 
points in a way which will greatly help those who are less well informed on 
theology. He finds that leading English churchmen, including some who 
became Protestant and others who remained Catholic, had a poor understand- 
ing of the true doctrines of the church. In this connection one is led to wonder 
whether, if the same tests were applied to all other ecclesiastics of that period, 
anyone in Christendom would have been found to be “orthodox,” for the tests 
of orthodoxy which the author uses are inevitably those laid down after several 
centuries of definition. And definition inevitably narrows the latitude of belief. 
Applying the same tests, Hughes argues that Henry did not “return to 
orthodoxy” with the Six Articles. It is difficult not to believe, however, that the 
really significant factor which decided Father Hughes’s judgment on that point 
was Henry’s continued denial of Papal Supremacy. 

Nevertheless, apart from the inevitable nuances created by his basic belief 
in the divine origin of Papal Supremacy, Father Hughes's is an impartial and 
scholarly study free from the violent diatribes which have marred much 
scholarly writing on the Reformation in the past. It is as close to objectivity as 
is ever likely to be possible on a subject which still divides opinion on funda- 
mentals. Unfortunately, because he found it necessary to discuss and demolish 
many previous errors, the text is overloaded with argument and detail and 


therefore will appeal only to scholars. Yet its influence will undoubtedly 
spread, 
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Another book by a Catholic about the English Reformation, E. E. Reynolds’s 
St. Thomas More, was specifically written because of the need felt for a modern 
standard life written from the Catholic point of view. One might also say that 
it was written because of the success of Chambers’s volume which showed 
that there was a widespread non-Catholic interest in the eminent writer of 
Utopia. But this new book is greatly inferior to Chambers’s work. A young 
reader who meets More only in Reynolds’s pages will wonder wherein lay the 
greatness of the man and why any book about him was necessary. All that Mr. 
Reynolds succeeds in establishing is that More was a good family man, that 
he had some vague ill-defined interest in the new learning, that he was a 
capable man of business, and that, in a time of crisis, he took his stand on the 
universality of the Church under Papal leadership. The book leaves the im- 
pression that, in the opinion of the author, the latter was the real basis of 
More’s greatness. Furthermore, Mr. Reynolds does not possess that detachment 
which permitted Father Hughes to speak of the great beauty of Cranmer’s 
liturgy and of the exhilaration of the English people at receiving the Bible 
in their own language. His scholarship is careful but he has not succeeded in 
portraying the great stature of his subject. 

Two new books deal with another figure in the opposite camp. Harold S. 
Darby’s Hugh Latimer is a study of the greatest of English Reformation 
preachers by one who was himself, according to a foreword, a “born preacher.” 
Latimer, although said to have been a good scholar, is described as no great 
theologian. His contribution to the Reformation was through his sermons and 
his ability to reach the minds and hearts of his hearers and to influence their 
lives. For Mr. Darby, Latimer stands beside John Wyclif and John Wesley as 
evidence of the power of preaching based on the Bible, a belief which in- 
dicates the author’s point of view. Although Mr. Darby writes that “the 
pendulum has swung far since the days of our grandfathers when the three 
martyrs at Oxford were looked upon as symbols of a great deliverance wrought 
once and for all,” he himself in another context says “we are prone to forget 
how terrible might have been our plight had the Marian ideals been realised. 
We are continually in debt to the bravery and faith of the men who were 
willing to be sacrificed, encouraged as they were by the example of Luther 
and others on the Continent.” 

Mr. Darby’s work, written with a deep admiration for his hero without, 
however, ignoring his faults and weaknesses, serves to remind the student 
that there was, even in the “secular-minded” Tudor Age, a powerful demand 
for certain changes in the old order of religious things. The desire for the 
gospels in English and hostility to foreign interference and to the wicked- 
ness of many churchmen are shown to have been real and important forces 
in the early sixteenth century. Mr. Darby believes that the divorce question 
just happened to coincide and so gave opportunity for these forces to find 
an outlet. He minimizes the importance of Continental influence in the early 
days of the Reformation period and goes even further in asserting that the 
desire for reform of the church stemmed from the Wyclifite movement through 
an unrecorded continuity maintained by the illiterate countrymen of Leicester- 
shire, the area from which Latimer himself came. 

The second book on Latimer is written by an American scholar who is a 
professor and, presumably, not a cleric. It is therefore free from the nationalist 
Anglican emotionalism which flavours Darby’s book. Professor Chester denies 
that there was any connection between the Lollards and the Reformers of the 
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reign of Henry VIII, and his calmer scholarly approach elucidates several 
other points on which Darby was less than profound in his investigations. 
Thus, whereas Darby mentions mysteriously a bond for £200 which Latimer 
gave to Anne Boleyn soon after his appointment to the diocese of Worcester, 
and comments “This looks like first-fruits with a difference,” a statement which 
casts the shadow of a slur upon Latimer, Chester, with greater perspicacity, 
shows that Anne Boleyn was merely lending the new Bishop money to pay 
his first-fruits. However, since any connection with Anne is usually interpreted 
as shameful even in these days when conduct far worse than hers is regularly 
white-washed, Mr. Darby was probably anxious not to appear to justify it. 
In similar fashion Darby is far less critical than Chester in his interpretation 
of the events leading up to Latimer’s resignation from Worcester and thus 
once again does less than justice to his subject. 

Both writers are interested in the evolution of Latimer’s concept of the nature 
of the Sacrament (Darby in typical fashion calls it the “true nature of the 
Sacrament”) a development which is, of course, important in tracing the great 
preacher's transition from orthodoxy to Protestantism. Both emphasize that 
this process of development was slow, but Darby, perhaps because of his 
theological training and interests, gives a better picture of the processes 
through which Latimer’s mind went. On the other hand Chester makes clearer 
the full significance of Latimer’s conversion to the denial of the “real 
presence.” Darby, perhaps speaking as a result of his own experience, shows 
that Latimer was prone to say more in the pulpit than he had planned when 
drafting his sermon and that he often tended to take up new positions ahead 
of his rational thought process. His heart was often convinced before his mind 
had completely formulated his views; and his tongue gave utterance to beliefs 
which he could not at first clearly explain. 

Both books have great value in offsetting the interpretations of Williamson 
and of Hughes in which, despite their differences in approach, the sincere 
religious fervour of the early leaders of the Church of England is not properly 
displayed. The history student must realize that men like Latimer and More 
on both sides of the dispute were equally sincere; and the decision about 
which views were right can only be based on personal opinions which are not 
historical. The new books on More and Latimer help to maintain a balance 
which Williamson and Hughes, if read alone, might disturb. 

Two other new books, G. R. Elton’s The Tudor Revolution in Government 
and W. C. Richardson’s Tudor Chamber Administration, look at the Tudor 
period from an entirely different viewpoint. Searching for the beginnings of 
the modern English state (which Williamson discovered to be in commercial 
and colonial development), the writers of these books plough up new ground 
in the sphere of administrative history. Mediaeval administration has been 
thoroughly and minutely examined and described by Tout and his school. 
The Tudor monarchy and the growth of the Privy Council have been discussed 
by Pickthorn, Gladish, Dicey, Turner, Adair, Pollard, Read, and others. 
Parliamentary development and its relation to constitutional change has been 
investigated by Neale and Notestein. F. C. Dietz has outlined the history of 
public finance in the latter part of the Tudor period. But hitherto no historian 
has tackled the job of tracing the early sixteenth century transition from 
mediaeval to modern administration in the offices which gathered in the 
revenues of the Crown. This task has now been undertaken by two scholars 
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simultaneously and independently and both find in that transition from 
“household” to “national” systems of government the beginnings of the modern 
English state. 

While both Elton and Richardson agree that under the early Tudors the 
mediaeval “household” system of government gave place to a centralized 
national bureaucratic machine, they do not agree on the exact time when this 
took place, on the person who was responsible for it, or even on the nature 
of the change. Elton, stating that 1485 is an artificial date in English history, 
argues that the early Tudors followed mediaeval precedents in administration 
and simply made the old machinery more efficient. But he differs from others 
who have taken this general position by asserting that between 1530 and 1542 
there was a revolutionary change which was planned by Thomas Cromwell. 
Alongside the “Chamber,” which had been revived and reinvigorated by 
Henry VII, new offices were created to administer the land revenues accruin 
to the Crown as a result of the Reformation and these were deliberately de- 
signed as national bureaucratic offices rather than as part of the Household. 
Cromwell did not live to complete his work or to streamline the complex set 
of new departments which he had set up. But when the Household was finally 
reorganized to deal solely with the affairs of the royal household, the 
revolution was complete. 

Elton regards this revolution as the greatest upheaval in the system of 
English government since the Conquest and says that no reorganization of 
the same magnitude occurred again until the establishment of the Civil Service 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. However, the full significance of the 
Tudor administrative revolution has been obscured by the fact that the King 
continued long afterwards to “live of his own” and for an even longer period 
had a degree of personal control over state affairs. Even so, the effect of the 
work of Thomas Cromwell was that the national administration, now divorced 
from the Household, was better able to continue to function when, through 
the vagaries of the rules of inheritance, the royal hand at the helm was weak. 

Richardson does not allow Cromwell the same credit for effecting the 
administrative revolution. He describes the revival of Chamber administra- 
tion under Henry VII and then proceeds to use the term “Chamber” ad- 
ministration to include the new offices set up as a result of the new acquisitions 
of Crown lands. He noted that in the last decade of the reign of Henry VIII 
the Chamber declined as the national treasury and was overshadowed by the 
growth of the Court of Augmentations. In 1554 the Court of Augmentations 
and that of First Fruits and Tenths were dissolved and their functions handed 
over to the Exchequer. But the Exchequer was not the same institution which 
had been pushed to the wall by the Chamber at the end of the fifteenth 
century. It was renovated in the mid-sixteenth century and it adopted newer 
methods of accounting. 

While Richardson restricts his work to that part of the administration 
system which he includes in the “Chamber” system, Elton deals with the whole 
governmental organization except local government. But in spreading this 
wider net, although he thereby shows the relation of the administrative 
changes to the whole governmental machine, he makes yet more complicated 
a book which is far from simple and direct. Administrative history is difficult 
for the non-specialist to digest and the administrative historian therefore has 
to be even more careful than his colleagues in other fields in aiming at lucidity 
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and a simple analysis. In this respect Richardson is much more successful than 
Elton whose book is overcrowded with detail and often loses sight of the 
author's framework. 

One of the books under consideration approaches the economic and social 
history of the Tudor period from a new angle. In The Muscovy Merchants of 
1555 Dr. Willan studies the history of the members of the company rather than 
the company itself. Unfortunately, a history of the company is not now likely 
to be produced because its records were destroyed in the Great Fire of 
London. We may never know, therefore, how the company operated, or how 
successful it was in terms of profits. But we do know that it was set up as a 
permanent joint stock nearly fifty years before the East India Company was 
incorporated without, at first, a system of permanent investment. 

The writer’s purpose was to discover something about the merchants of 
Tudor England by examining the careers of those who invested in this early 
company. Hence about half of the volume consists of an appendix of bio- 
graphies. He finds that these men (two widows also held shares) came from 
widely different classes of society. The greater part of the membership con- 
sisted of merchants; and of those whose careers can be traced in sufficient 
detail, more than half had interests in other foreign trading ventures. Many 
were also members of either the Staplers or the Merchant Adventurers, for the 
Muscovy Company was also established to expand the woollen trade. But the 
company did not include many who were also members of the Levant Com- 
pany or even of the Baltic Company. Nor is it clear whether the merchants 
who invested were actively engaged in the trade or were mere rentiers. 

A minority of the investors, but a portion which the author thought un- 
usually large, were nobles or holders of court offices. These appear to have 
taken no part in the trade or even in the direction of the company’s affairs. 
They were almost certainly rentiers, investing for profit in the modern fashion 
without being especially interested in the details of the business. 

Dr. Willan found no great tendency for the merchant investors to pass over 
into the ranks of the landed gentry. A goodly number accumulated wealth 
during their careers but they do not appear to have used it as a means of 
moving into another social group. However, the amount of the evidence on 
this subject is not large enough to provide the basis for any general con- 
clusions about the Tudor class structure. Dr. Willan’s work is important as a 
pioneer attempt to provide the kind of material on which future historians will 
be able to draw conclusions when a sufficient amount of similar evidence has 
been collected. 

Meanwhile, although the changing social pattern in the sixteenth century 
needs to be explained in the light of evidence that is still lacking, the rise 
of the gentry is an accepted fact. Tawney explained it on economic grounds; 
and Trevor-Roper on grounds of political favour. A new theory, put forward 
by Fritz Caspari in Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England, in- 
dicates the part played by the “New Learning” in the growing power and 
status of the gentry. Caspari’s “New Learning” is, of course, humanist scholar- 
ship originating in Italy and not that second meaning of the phrase which 
Professor Chester carefully distinguished early in his book on Latimer and 
which could more accurately have been described as the “new religion.” 

Caspari shows that, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, humanism in 
England was a formal movement which followed Italian precedents in insist- 
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ing on good Latin and on classical models. During the early part of the century, 
however, humanism developed a social and political doctrine relevant to the 
needs of England. By a study of the life and writing of Erasmus, Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Thomas Elyot, and Sir Thomas Starkey, Caspari shows that the 
concept of an ideal state based on an aristocracy of the intellect was a power- 
ful influence because the growing need of the monarchy for efficient administra- 
tion led to a demand for the services of men of learning. “Poor scholars” thus 
rose to fortune and rank in the service of the Crown. The aristocracy, which 
had formerly held bookish learning in contempt, soon came to see its value. 
The nobility and gentry, although continuing to despise the degree which was 
the label of the professional scholar, thronged to the schools and universities 
where the new learning had taken root. Sir Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser 
are portrayed as the ripe fruit of Elizabethan humanism and of its social and 
political message. 

But the doctrines of the new learning, interpreted at first as a plea for social 
order based on the rule of the gentry, also nourished republican ideas culled 
from the history of Greece and Rome. Mr. Caspari thus helps to explain, in 
terms of intellectual history, why the gentry whom the Tudors had nurtured 
in the sixteenth century turned against the Stuarts in the seventeenth. He may 
thus remedy that weakness in the arguments of Trevor-Roper which several 
critics have noted, namely that, while rejecting an exclusively economic ex- 
planation of the rise of the gentry, he was apparently prepared to accept an 
almost completely economic explanation of their revolt. Mr. Caspari has not 
said the last word in the dispute about the relationship of social and political 
changes in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But he has provided 
stimulating food for thought. 

The last book for review is, beside the foregoing volumes, a piece of 
frivolity. A. L. Rowse has published a pleasing little volume of essays which 
he calls An Elizabethan Garland. Some essays are a side-product of his two 
books on the reign of the great Queen but others range far from that period. 
However, almost all are written obviously in an emotional fervour generated 
by the Coronation. If there is any theme at all in the volume to explain the 
juxtaposition of essays on a variety of subjects, it is the vague hope that an 
Anglo-American alliance might revive under a second Elizabeth the glories 
of the first. Mr. Rowse has a light touch which some of the writers of the 
books reviewed above might well emulate. He has a whimsical approach; and 
the essays are good reading for odd moments. 
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II. THe SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
W. W. PIEPENBURG 


A variety of subjects are treated by the seven books on this period. Four of 
them can conveniently be grouped because they are all concerned with some 
aspect of British history in the years between 1640 and 1660. Three of this 
group make decidedly fresh contributions to the history of the English 
Revolution and the Restoration, and the fourth, although it is concerned with 
more familiar history, is none the less a stimulating volume. The fifth book, a 
large collection of documents, takes up the story of British history in 1660 and 
carries it forward to 1714. Two volumes on religious history complete the list. 

The parliamentary history of the early Stuart period is seemingly a trite 
subject, but two recent works provide evidence not only of a renewed interest 
in the subject, but also of the influence on the study of parliamentary history 
which several prominent historians are now enjoying. Indeed, Mr. Brunton and 
Mr. Pennington undertook to write their book, Members of the Long Parlia- 
ment, at the suggestion of Professor Namier himself.1 Mrs. Keeler’s volume, 
The Long Parliament, 1640-1641, is not conceived without an understanding 
of recent achievements in the writing of parliamentary history. In fact, both of 
these studies in their own ways are concerned with “the structure of politics” 
during the early Stuart period. 

Messrs. Brunton and Pennington will inspire both surprise and pleasure in 
their readers, not merely because their book is so lucidly written, but because it 
accomplishes the noteworthy achievement of placing the whole subject of 
parliamentary politics in the period 1640-53 in a new perspective. The authors 
convincingly suggest that a new perspective is required in order to analyse 
properly the exercise of power in the organized community. Past interpretations 
have emphasized the institutions through which power is exercised, but Brun- 


1Mr. Brunton was killed in an auto accident in 1952 before the book he helped to 
write was completed. 
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ton and Pennington have tried to show the importance of searching behind 
the institutions in order to discover the needs and interests which account for 
institutional development. Consequently, they undertake to investigate the 
social status and origins of the men who sat in the Long Parliament, and, when- 
ever possible, the reasons why they went into Parliament. The original members 
of the Long Parliament, those who were “recruited” to fill vacancies left by 
deceased or “disabled” members prior to 1648, and those who sat in the 
Rump—all have been studied with respect to social and economic status, 
educational background, personal and family records in public service, and 
local and family interests. 

The authors accomplish a second noteworthy achievement in raising anew 
some of the fundamental problems involved in the explanation of the causes 
and consequences of the English Revolution. Except that the Royalist members 
were an average of eleven years younger than the Parliamentarian members, 
the differences between the two parties are less arresting than the similarities. 
Indeed, even “recruitment” and exclusion did not greatly alter the socio- 
economic complexion of the Commons. In view of this evidence, Brunton and 
Pennington quite properly take a cautious tone toward the interpretation of 
the Revolution on a class basis, an interpretation associated chiefly with Pro- 
fessors Tawney and Habakkuk, and subjected to vigorous criticism recently by 
Mr. Trevor-Roper. 

At the same time, readers must be careful not to make more of the evidence 
than Brunton and Pennington do themselves. They point out in their con- 
cluding chapter that their study of the members of the Long Parliament is of 
limited significance, since the members were not a cross-section of the whole 
community, nor did individual members necessarily reflect faithfully the 
political tone of their own localities. Consequently, the evidence is presented 
neither to repudiate altogether a class interpretation of the Revolution nor to 
offer a decisive alternative solution, but to recommend caution. The evidence 
clearly shows that the members of the Long Parliament do not fit into neat 
social categories according to the sides they took in the Revolution, and the 
question is not why they fail so to fit, but whether those categories are real and 
whether they are helpful to a study of the causes of the conflict. The authors 
insist, therefore, that wide and deep research in local and family history will 
be necessary before we will be able properly to understand either the early 
Stuart social structure or the causes and consequences of the Revolution. 

The book concludes with a useful series of statistical tables, and a list of 
the members of the Long Parliament. The index is sufficiently complete to be 
useful and the bibliography adequately describes the numerous kinds of 
materials which prove to be indispensable in a study of this kind. 

Mrs. Keeler’s impressive volume is a biographical study of the 547 members 
of the Long Parliament who were properly returned or who sat at one time or 
another in the Commons between November 3, 1640, and January 4, 1642. In 
part I of her book the author attempts to present a group portrait of the Long 
Parliament in 1640-1. She shows with some success the various influences 
which led men to enter the Commons and to align themselves with the several 
factions that were forming in 1641. Among these influences she emphasizes 
parliamentary service prior to 1640 and the connections with local issues and 
family interests. Neither does she neglect economic ties. Indeed, together with 
Brunton and Pennington, and with Professor Tawney in his introduction to 
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their book, she points out that there was a sizable block of merchants in the 
Commons; and it seems likely that the merchant influence was stronger than 
historians until recently have appreciated. Personal interests also seem to have 
had some bearing on the political behaviour of the members in the Commons, 
and Mrs. Keeler’s short section on this subject is the best-written part of a large 
book in which the lighter touches of the pen are not often apparent. 

Part 1 is devoted to brief analyses of the elections to the Long Parliament, 
and in it tribute is paid to the thesis that the units of national politics in early 
Stuart England were locality and family. We catch a glimpse here of the in- 
credible complexity of local issues and family interests which confront the 
student of parliamentary history. At any rate, Mrs. Keeler successfully demon- 
strates that in many places the main election issues were not always the great 
national issues. More often than not the issues were matters of the franchise 
in the boroughs, questions of a regional character, or intense family rivalries. 
Evidence like this confirms the suspicion that prevailing assumptions about the 
issues at stake in 1640-2 are too often apt to be misleading over-simplifications. 

The main part of the book is taken up with an alphabetical biographical 
dictionary of the 547 members of the Commons. It is Mrs. Keeler’s opinion that 
some members seem unimportant only because so little is known of them. She 
proves conclusively that members who were not well known on the national 
scene were often influential on the local level, and she can claim credit for 
giving them their first editorial notice. 

Well over 150 of Mrs. Keeler’s 547 biographical subjects appear in the 
D.N.B., and others appear in earlier parliamentary and local histories. She 
included these previously identified members in her own dictionary, however, 
because she was concerned to correct the errors which appear in the older 
reference works, and to add pertinent information, frequently with respect to 
matters of parentage and family connection, omitted from the D.N.B. 

Each of the biographical sketches includes, as far as possible, information 
concerning the members’ social and economic status, political and religious 
views, former experience in public life, role in the Commons, and activities 
after 1642. This information is gathered from the enormous variety of printed 
and manuscript sources for local and social history. Mrs. Keeler found the 
borough manuscript collections, as well as the probate records and inquisitions 
post mortem, to be extremely helpful. 

The chief disadvantage of Mrs. Keeler’s dictionary is that the alphabetical 
arrangement, convenient as it is, ignores the vital connection between the 
member of Parliament and his locality, and also between him and local family 
interrelationships. Some arrangement by localities, even though it would have 
been less simple to devise and use, would have increased the value of the 
dictionary. In any case, there can be no doubt that it will be extremely useful 
to all those who expect to carry forward further studies of the Long Parliament. 

Maurice Ashley’s new work, Cromwell's Generals, is an entirely different kind 
of book than either of those on the Long Parliament. It is not a work of original 
scholarship, nor was it intended to be. Ashley writes a fresh account of well- 
known history, and he addresses his book both to the general reader and the 
scholar. In this difficult task he is quite successful, even though the scholar 
will put the volume down with a few doubts in his mind. The doubts will not 
be concerned, however, with either the author’s resolute control over his 
sources or his gift for attractive historical writing. These are virtues which Mr. 
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Ashley has shown in the past, and it is a pleasure to report that his most recent 
work maintains them. 

Although the title of his book does not suggest it, one of the author’s pur- 
poses is to re-tell the story of the revolutionary movement between 1649 and 
1660. With this narrative Ashley combines his second purpose, a series of 
biographical sketches of Cromwell's generals. In fact, these biographical 
sketches are skilfully made to serve as the organizing devices for the continuous 
narrative of the revolutionary movement. This mixed plan is derived from the 
actual sequence of the relations between Cromwell and his generals. Prior to 
1657 Cromwell successively placed his confidence in Ireton, Harrison, Blake, 
and Lambert. Accordingly, Ashley links Ireton with the conquest of Ireland 
in 1649-51, Harrison with the problem of the Rump, Lambert with the 
establishment of the Protectorate, and Blake with naval and foreign policy. 
The misgivings of Overton, the careers of the major-generals, and Fleetwood’s 
rise to prominence are the points of departure for a discussion of the struggle 
to maintain the Protectorate. Finally, a biographical sketch of Monk leads into 
the story of the Restoration. 

This method of organization is the point on which the scholar may be for- 
given if he harbours doubts about the study. When Mr. Ashley tries to deal 
with the crises of the Protectorate the organizational flaw becomes important. 
After 1655 the story of the generals explains too little of what was actually 
involved, especially when the civilians began increasingly to seek some way 
to achieve stable government. The matter of Cromwell and the Crown must 
be explained not only in terms of the generals, but also in terms of the growth 
of civilian sentiment. Indeed, the return of the King became possible only 
when the happy alliance was effected between one of Cromwell’s generals and 
the civilian interests which had increasingly surrounded the great Lord Pro- 
tector in 1657-8. 

This is the main weakness in a book which gracefully accomplishes much 
that is praiseworthy. It contains a commendably balanced narrative of the 
revolutionary movement, and the role of the generals in English affairs is 
decisively recorded. There are lucid treatments of the battles of Dunbar and 
Worcester, and the accounts of Ireton, Lambert, and Monk are written with 
exceptional conviction. Best of all, the constant analysis of the relations of 
kinship and friendship between Cromwell and his generals admirably high- 
lights the remarkable character of Cromwell himself. Mr. Ashley’s volume 
tells almost as much about Cromwell as it does about his generals. 

In 1659-60, while Monk was preparing to step into English affairs, the King 
in exile was attempting to secure some advantage from the Franco-Spanish 
peace negotiations then in progress. A new book by F. J. Routledge, England 
and the Treaty of the Pyrenees, brings to light this little-known aspect of the 
Restoration. In telling this part of the Restoration story, chiefly from French 
and Spanish manuscript sources, Mr. Routledge performs an original work of 
fine scholarship. More than that, he helps to illuminate that confused period of 
English history between September, 1658, and May, 1660. 

The author leads up to his subject by briefly analysing Franco-Spanish 
diplomatic history after 1635, and explaining the English interest in Franco- 
Spanish relations. By 1656 Charles had signed a mutual assistance treaty with 
Spain, and by 1657 England had allied herself with France in a war against 
Spain. Consequently, when Spain sued for peace in 1658-9, the negotiations 
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threatened directly to affect English political interests. From this point Rout- 
ledge follows the story in great detail. 

The English government sent Sir William Lockhart to the Pyrenees con- 
ference with instructions to prevent Franco-Spanish assistance to Charles; and 
Charles himself went to the conference to convince Mazarin and Don Luis de 
Haro of just that project which Lockhart was sent to oppose. Owing to the 
mutual distrust that infected Franco-Spanish relations, no decision on English 
affairs was taken at the conference. After Monk decided to act, it was too late 
for France or Spain to intervene, and the exiled King returned to England on 
the initiative of the most loyal of Cromwell’s generals and a free English 
Parliament. 

Mr. Routledge is careful to clarify the consequences of these events to all 
three countries. Charles was able to ascend the throne and to pursue a settle- 
ment of English affairs without obligation to foreign interests. This was a 
positive advantage; indeed, it was probably an absolute necessity for good 
relations between Charles and his subjects. The legacy of Cromwellian foreign 
policy was sufficiently strong to insure for France the diplomatic advantage 
derived from the Restoration. Spanish interests, however, were not well served, 
in view of the English connection after 1660 with both France and Portugal. 

Whatever the advantage to France or the disadvantage to Spain, the arrival 
of Charles at Dover signalled the restoration of the monarchy, the reaffirma- 
tion of parliamentary government, and the re-establishment of the Church. 
These three aspects of Restoration history, and many more, come within the 
view of Professor Andrew Browning, the editor of English Historical Docu- 
ments, 1660-1714. This is the eighth volume in the series, but the second so 
far to appear. 

The aim of the series is to make available a whole body of evidence, not 
merely selected extracts, for each of twelve periods of British history. Professor 
Browning's imposing volume, whatever criticisms may be made of it, achieves 
the aim of the series. It contains no less than 404 documents on every aspect 
of British history during its period. Almost one-fourth of the collection is 
devoted to constitutional history, but this by no means implies that Robert- 
son’s Select Statutes, Cases and Documents is now superseded. Browning's 
volume has unique value owing to its contents in other fields. The sections on 
“Public Finance” and “Land and People,” and the more than fifty character 
sketches of contemporary figures all deserve special notice. Some other sec- 
tions—“The Church,” “Trade and Plantations,” “Scotland,” “Ireland,” and 
“Foreign Affairs’—maintain a high standard of careful selection. Intellectual 
history, however, receives little notice; for example, in the subsection on 

“Science, Education, Scepticism and Superstition,” there are but five docu- 
ments. Moreover, the organization of the section on “Local Government and 
Social Life” is unsatisfactory. It contains a bizarre collection of unrelated 
material. For example, next to an account of the Royal Society there is a 
proclamation for the suppression of coffee houses. The trouble here is not 
that there is anything wrong with the choice of documents, but that not every 
aspect of later Stuart history can be illustrated effectively in one volume, how- 
ever enormous. In view of the general aim of the series, it does not seem that 
the editor of this volume could possibly have found a way out of the predica- 


ment, and he ought not to be taken very much to task for the crowded effect of 
this book. 
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The editor’s general introduction adheres almost entirely to the constitutional 
and political history of the later Stuart period, despite the fact that his selection 
of documents admirably illustrates so many other aspects. There are brief 
but well-written introductions to each of the ten major sections of the volume, 
and to some extent these shorter introductions compensate for the one-sided 
character of the general introduction. In any case, they again point out the 
fact that the whole volume lacks room. Many readers will wish that there had 
been more space available for Professor Browning to write longer introductions, 
and also to allow him to include comments on each of the documents in his 
collection. 

The index is too brief and it is not arranged very conveniently, The Triennial 
Act of 1664, for example, is not listed under Triennial, but under Statutes, 
“(a) Of the English Parliament,” in chronological order. Similarly, the Oc- 
casional Conformity and Schism acts are listed under Statutes, “(c) Of the 
British Parliament.” The bibliographies, however, deserve only the highest 
praise. They are so complete that they supersede the older bibliography of the 
Stuart period by Davies. 

In 1703, eleven years before the end of the Stuart era, John Wesley was 
born in the Lincolnshire village of Epworth. This event is again recalled to 
us by the appearance from the Epworth Press of the third edition of C. E. 
Vulliamy’s John Wesley. One notices in re-reading this biography that it is 
sound in its treatment and exhaustive in its coverage, and these virtues assure 
it an honourable place more than twenty years after its first appearance. This 
is not to say that Mr. Vulliamy’s treatment is any more profound than it ever 
was. On the contrary, some of the weaknesses of the book seem all the more 
apparent since the publication in 1937 of Fr Piette’s impressive book on Wes- 
ley, John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism. Vulliamy tells too little 
about Wesley’s role in the organization of the Methodist movement, and he 
does not do justice to Wesley's profound inner conflicts on theological issues. 
Nevertheless, this biography still deserves to be read attentively. 

The English Religious Tradition, a very small book by Professor Norman 
Sykes, was originally prepared as a series of lectures for the BBC European 
Service. It surveys the character of the English religious tradition and its in- 
fluence on the development of church, state, and society. That so large a 
subject is treated so well in so little space is a considerable recommendation 
for the author’s talents. The two factors which help most to make this a success- 
ful book are a concise style, and, with few exceptions, the good judgment to 
avoid the dangers of over-simplification. 

Syke’s book is so brief that no advantage could be achieved by attempting 
to condense it further for the purposes of this review. It will be adequate in 
the way of criticism to warn the reader that the survey of pre-Reformation 
Christianity is too short to do justice to the subject. The sections on the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries merit high praise. The author provides a 
remarkably sympathetic treatment of the successive attacks on the Anglican 
tradition by Roman Catholicism, Presbyterianism, and Independency. The 
very best parts of his book are the sketches on the eighteenth century, which 
he knows intimately. His accounts of the intellectual revolution, practical 
Christianity, deism, and the Methodist and Evangelical revivals will be 
attractive to most of his readers. 


Nearly every aspect of English religious development during the last two 
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centuries finds a place in this little book. Most interesting is the suggestion 
that the English religious tradition is now exerting a constructive influence 
beyond the confines of the English-speaking world. Professor Sykes believes 
that its example has much to offer to those who seek to achieve a united 
Christianity, and that this religious tradition can now attain its greatest in- 
fluence by merging with ecumenical Christianity. Indeed, the author insists 


that the ultimate defeat of the totalitarian menace depends on ecumenical 
Christianity. 
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Canada’s Soldiers, 1604-1954: The Military History of an Unmilitary People. 
By Georce F. G. STANLEY, in collaboration with Harotp M. Jackson. Maps 
by C. C. J. Bonn. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 
1954. Pp. xvi, 402. $6.50. 


Tue author of this admirable work has succeeded in serving more than one 
master. He has provided the “ordinary reader” with a well-written and 
attractive-looking book, illustrated by a C. W. Jefferys frontispiece and 
numerous excellent maps; nor are there footnotes to inhibit his interest. The 
old soldier has been given, in addition, names—the names of battles, regiments, 
officers, heroes—names to be read over slowly and remembered by the fire- 
side. The young student of military science has had his attention drawn from 
time to time to “the rules of warfare” and to the lessons of the past. With it 
all, the interests of the historian have not been neglected. There is a good 
index, and a large and well-chosen bibliography compensates to a consider- 
able extent for the lack of footnotes, especially in a general work which dis- 
claims (perhaps too modestly) being based on “intensive, original historical 
research.” One of the book’s most valuable aspects, moreover, is undoubtedly 
the author’s appreciation of the importance of making clear the geographic 
setting of military events. In this regard, his concise yet comprehensive de- 
scriptions are greatly aided by Captain Bond’s simple and beautifully executed 
maps. 

The first one hundred pages of the book deal with the period of the French 
régime. In many ways these and the next seventy-five, which carry the story 
to the end of the War of 1812, form its best part. They have the advantage, of 
course, of being concerned with exciting as well as significant events, 
sufficiently familiar and at the same time sufficiently limited in scope to be 
covered clearly in summary fashion; and they afford the author opportunity to 
exercise his talent for descriptive writing. But it is evident also that Professor 
Stanley’s knowledge of the French and Indians and of their military customs 
is of a high order, enabling him to untangle twisted skeins of controversy. The 
changing relationships of the French and Iroquois over the generations, the 
separate functions of the seigneurs and the captains of militia, the wrangling 
of Vaudreuil, Bigot, and Montcalm, these and many other subjects that are 
touched on in general histories, are here provided with a background that 
makes fuller understanding possible. Especially valuable is the account given 
of the organization of the French military forces—the regulars, the “Troupes 
de la Marine,” and the militia. 

In discussing the fighting qualities of European troops (both English and 
French) as compared with North American militia units and Indians, Professor 
Stanley takes a more balanced and unprejudiced view than has sometimes been 
done by other Canadian or American historians. While recognizing fully that 
European troops and their leaders frequently failed to understand and take 
advantage of North American conditions, he stresses the fact that, in the larger- 
scale warfare of sieges and formal battles that became more common after 
1750, the training and discipline of the regulars were increasingly decisive. 
The failures of Braddock and Dieskau in the preliminary stages of the Seven 
Years’ War, attributed in New France too largely to their dependence on 
European principles of war, had the effect of further weakening Montcalm’s 
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authority and making Canadians like Vaudreuil over-confident of their own 
military capabilities. 

The second half of the book, dealing with the years after 1814, is less 
interesting, although it is enlivened by excellent accounts of the Canadian 
rebellions of 1837-8, the Fenian raids, and the Riel rebellions, and by the 
author's willingness to pass judgment unflinchingly on individuals and policies. 
However, it is beyond human capacity to make other than dreary the story 
of the organization and reorganization and disorganization of the Canadian 
militia in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—the half-hearted and some- 
times little better than half-witted attempts to provide for emergencies which 
the people of Canada steadfastly refused to believe could occur. Nor can the 
wars of the half-century after 1914 be covered as satisfactorily in seventy pages 
as were those of the half-century before 1814. The wars of the earlier period 
took place in a geographic setting already made familiar by the Anglo-French 
imperial conflict; moreover, while each was part of a more widespread struggle, 
it was a part that could be more easily isolated and described separately from 
the whole. Canadian efforts during the First and Second World Wars and the 
Korean War, however, lack both these advantages from the point of view of 
the historian, and do not lend themselves therefore to such summary treat- 
ment, particularly when the author is burdened in the case of these more 
recent wars with the necessity of naming names for the sake of old soldiers. 

The story is retold of Canada’s gradual and somewhat reluctant assumption 
of responsibility for her own local defence in the nineteenth century, and of 
overseas responsibilities also in the twentieth century. These developments are 
dealt with by Professor Stanley in their various manifestations and sometimes 
in considerable detail. Perhaps, however, because of the complexity of his 
problem of including so much in so little space, the general lines of policy do 
not emerge as clearly as they might. In general, there can be no doubt that in 
the hands of a less able and experienced historian the attempt to summarize 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Canadian military history as Professor Stan- 
ley has done would have resulted in confusion and boredom for the reader. 
As it is, Professor Stanley handles remarkably well the difficult and often 
discouraging story, and brings out much that is stimulating and valuable in it. 
History rather than the historian is to blame for the fact that this work does not 
maintain throughout quite the high level of interest reached in its earlier pages. 


D. G. G. KEerr 
Mount Allison University 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Vol. XI. Prepared for publication by 
Mitton W. Hamicton; with Preface by ALBERT B. Corey, Director, Di- 
vision of Archives and History, and State Historian. Albany: The University 
of the State of New York. 1953. Pp. viii, 994. $5.25. Available from the 
New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


Tus is the eleventh of a planned series of twelve volumes of the Johnson 
Papers. It retraces some of the ground already covered by volume IV and 
should, in consequence, be used in conjunction with the earlier volume. It will 
be recalled that the disastrous Capitol fire in 1911 at Albany damaged or 
destroyed a great many manuscripts; among those which suffered most 
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grievously were those dealing with the years covered by volume IV. For this 
reason it was considered advisable to search out and publish originals or copies 
reposing in other depositories in order to provide adequate coverage for the 
years in question. Thus, some of the documents which appeared in volume IV 
in fragmentary form appear in full in volume XI. Documents copied prior to 
the fire and appearing in other publications have been reprinted. The great 
bulk of the documents, however, appear in print in volume XI for the first 
time. They have been drawn from such collections as the Indian Records of 
the Canadian Archives; the Gage Papers in the Clements Library; the Gratz 
Collection and the Cadwallader Collection of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania; and (in smaller numbers) from collections belonging to Dartmouth 
College, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the New York Historical Society, 
the Oneida County Historical Society, and the New York Public Library. A 
few of the damaged documents at Albany—not hitherto published—have also 
been included. 

The documents printed in this volume cover the eventful years of 1764 and 
1765. They do much to illumine the closing phase of the Pontiac Rising and 
the British Indian trade policy. They include reports of various Indian con- 
ferences and letters to and from Johnson’s correspondents, among whom we 
find Gage, Colden, Burton, Bouquet, Murray, Wheelock, and others, including 
John Stuart, John Johnson, Daniel Claus, George Croghan, Henry Montour, 
Thomas McKee, John Campbell, John Vaughan, William Eyre, and John Tabor 
Kempe. 

According to Dr. Corey this volume will be followed shortly by volume XII. 
After this there will be a volume of appendices and addenda, and eventually 
an index which will cover the entire series and also the Johnson papers which 
have appeared in the Documentary History of New York and in the Documents 
Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York but not in the 
present series. As one who has made considerable use of the Johnson Papers 
this reviewer has shared in the annoyance and frustration caused by the 
absence of an index; in a series where each volume covers close to one 
thousand pages the lack of an index robs the collection of much of its value 
to students. The promise of an early and an adequate index will be greeted 
with cheers—muted cheers at the long delay which has attended its appear- 
ance. 


GeorcE F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


Les Cahiers des Dix, no 18. Montréal. 1953. Pp. 253. 


In this year’s Cahier, les Dix have maintained their customary high standards. 
As always, their interests are catholic, ranging from the inevitable genealogical 
studies by the late Pierre-Georges Roy—the last such, one is saddened to 
realize, to come from his pen—and by Gerard Malchelosse—who has written 
more significant articles in the past—to an intriguing commentary by Jacques 
Rousseau on the Indian rites of the “tente tremblante” and “la suerie.” Mgr 
Maurault continues his interesting account of recent developments at the 
Université de Montréal, and his fellow cleric, Mgr Tessier, contributes an 
excellent sketch of Trois-Riviéres as seen by the American consul in 1892 and 
by a lady journalist from Toronto in 1894. For his unkind remarks the Ameri- 
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can consul was withdrawn from his post, but the Trifluvians could have taken 
no exception to Miss Faith Fenton’s amused but kindly comments. The article 
by Léo-Paul Desrosiers also concerns Trois-Riviéres, being an account of an 
Iroquois assault in the 1650's. 

Victor Morin has chosen to comment on some seventeenth-century works 
dealing with New France, and with the early beginnings of journalism in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. In his well-documented and useful article, 
Antoine Roy discusses the type and quality of the furnishings in the homes 
of New France. The two biographical sketches are both interesting and in- 
formative. The first, by Jean Bruchési, is of Jean Ferment who was killed 
during the English assault on Fort Beauséjour in 1755; it brings vividly to life 
the struggle in Acadia. The second, by Raymond Douville, is of his namesake, 
an Acadian exile who in 1770 settled in Rhode Island, had an active career 
in the American navy during the Revolutionary War, subsequently served in 
the French navy, and died as a result of wounds received during an engage- 
ment with Admiral Howe’s fleet in 1794. All these articles are distinguished by 
their excellent literary style and, as Mgr Maurault remarks in the Preface, cer- 
tain of them rank among the best ever published by les Dix. 


W. J. Eccies 
The University of Manitoba 


Henry Marshall Tory, Beloved Canadian. By E. A. Corsett. With an intro- 
duction by Ropert C. Wattace. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. 
xii, 241. $5.00. 


In character, intellect, and achievement, Dr. Tory was one of the greatest men 
that Canada has produced. This fact—of which he was quite unconscious but 
his intimates have long been well aware—will now impress others who read 
this excellent little biography, which is based almost entirely upon the per- 
sonal memoirs, reports, and records that he accumulated and his nephews have 
preserved. To those who were closely associated with him and his work over a 
longer period of years than the biographer, the book may seem all too short to 
do justice to the subject, for Dr. Tory inspired them as only a great man can 
and he roused in them a tremendous affection and admiration. Dr. Corbett 
occasionally slips on minor details, such as the roster of the University of 
Alberta faculty in 1912, which I joined in the following year, and the names 
of other men who are mentioned; but I have detected no serious error in his 
portrayal of Dr. Tory or in his account of what that dynamic man accomplished. 

What other Canadian can match this amazing record? He founded McGill 
College in Vancouver, which later developed into the University of British 
Columbia; he created the University of Alberta, and as President of it during 
the first twenty years of its existence he raised it to the rank of one of the 
leading universities of Canada; while on leave from this post at the end of 
World War I, he made the Khaki University, the first comprehensive and 
really efficient educational scheme in the armed forces of any country; in 1928, 
at the age of sixty-four, he resigned from Alberta to become President of the 
National Research Council, which he transformed from a small and rather 
ineffective organization into what is perhaps the greatest scientific research 
institution of any national government in the world; in 1935 he retired but 
could not rest, and he continued to throw himself into all sorts of public services 
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until he died in 1947 while still President of Carleton College, which he 
founded in the midst of World War IL. 

Dr. Tory was a rare combination of the visionary and the man of action. His 
“strength was as the strength of ten”; for he had the physique of a wrestling 
champion( he once was, though Corbett does not mention it), an ever healthy 
and unquenchable joie de vivre, an indefatigable drive, a devoted helpmeet 
whose gentle sweetness disguised a shrewdness that enabled him to turn many 
a hard corner, and above all else he had a great mind and a great heart. He was 
Canada’s outstanding educational and scientific statesman. 

A. L. Burt 
The University of Minnesota 


The Allies and the Russian Revolution: From the Fall of the Monarchy to the 
Peace of Brest-Litovsk. By Ropert D. Wartu. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Pp. viii, 294. $4.50. 

Archangel, 1918-1919. By Epmunp Ironswwe. London: Constable [Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co.]. 1953. Pp. 220. $4.25. 


THESE two books deal with two separate phases of the Russian revolutionary 
turmoil, but although their approach to the subject is quite different, they 
complement each other. Professor Warth of Rutgers University attempts to 
analyse and evaluate the policy of the Great Powers toward the events in 
Russia from the fall of the monarchy in March, 1917, to the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk in March, 1918. He is very critical of Allied diplomacy and supports 
the old thesis, first expounded in print by Raymond Robins, that had the 
Allies backed Lenin and his Bolshevik Government, there would not have 
been any separate peace of Russia with the Central Powers. 

Notwithstanding an imposing bibliography, which includes many archival 
sources, Professor Warth does not contribute anything new to our knowledge 
of the subject. By and large his work is but a compilation slanted toward the 
acceptance of the Bolsheviks as true representatives of the will of the Russian 
people. This one-sided interpretation together with some serious factual mis- 
takes diminishes considerably the historical value of the work. In addition, 
Professor Warth, while attempting to write in a lively style, is often flippant 
and hence unconvincing. 

Field-Marshal Baron Edmund Ironside of Archangel was in command of 
the motley array of troops of half a dozen nationalities in North Russia based 
on Archangel for about one year from September, 1918, to September, 1919. 
His book is not a history of the North Russian campaign, but merely a per- 
sonal narrative of his experiences based on his diary, as he states himself. 
Hence it should be considered rather as memoirs than as a historical work, 
since no other sources, as for instance this reviewer’s documented study, 
Intervention at Archangel, 1918-1919, have been consulted. But had this 
been done, a number of factual “slips” could have been avoided. 

Nevertheless, as a story of military operations in North Russia during that 
crucial year of the Russian civil war and of the difficulties, at times almost 
insurmountable, which had to be overcome by General Ironside and his men, 
it is a definite contribution to our knowledge of a still little-known phase of 
Britain’s part in the winning of the First World War through an important 
“side show” in the wastes of the Russian sub-arctic. 

As a participant of the events in North Russia, this reviewer remembers 
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very well General Ironside’s imposing, almost colossal, figure and the imper- 
turbable calm he displayed at the most critical moments. He was a soldier 
through and through and the political blunders he committed in North Russia 
were essentially caused by his purely military training. Yet at this distance of 
over thirty years since the events he describes, Lord Ironside is aware that 
the failure of Allied intervention to support the efforts of the White (anti- 
Bolshevik) forces to win the civil war “threw the people of Russia into the 
hands of an International Communist, whom his successors have made into 
a God, adapting his theories of government so that Russia has become a 
mighty starting-point for a campaign against the Free World. Could anything 
worse than this have happened, had the Whites been victorious? To this the 
Free World will certainly answer: No” (p. 201). 

With this statement, which is a proper refutation of Dr. Warth’s thesis, 
this reviewer is in hearty accord. 


Leonip I. STRAKHOVSKY 
The University of Toronto 


The Nemesis of Power: The German Army in Politics, 1918-1945. By Joun 
W. WuHeeEvLer-BENNETT. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1953. Pp. xvi, 829. $10.00. 


From the first half of the eighteenth century until] 1933 a continuing and 
decisive thread in German history is provided by the army with its strict 
social and disciplinary code, its highly efficient organization, and its practical 
success. One of the main tragedies of the Weimar Republic was that this 
thread was not broken by the defeat of 1918. Under Hitler, ironically enough, 
the army suffered a series of blows to its prestige and honour from which it 
can never entirely recover without undergoing a transformation which would 
be greatly welcomed by Europe and the whole world. 

In his book, Mr. John Wheeler-Bennett describes the influence of the 
army during the Weimar period and then goes on to tell the remarkable story 
of its fluctuating relations with Hitler and of the way in which the Fiihrer 
finally triumphed by a combination of skill, good fortune, savagery, and un- 
scrupulousness which deeply shocked even the cynical realists of the German 
General Staff. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is a leading authority on contemporary Germany. 
His knowledge of the subject is based on wide reading over a long period, 
first-hand knowledge of the country, and innumerable personal contacts. The 
publication of a major work by such an authority would in itself be an event 
of interest and importance to all students of German affairs. But his choice 
of subject in this case gives his book a much wider significance both to students 
of German affairs and to all those who are interested in the future of Europe 
and the preservation of world peace. It is a subject of great significance which 
nevertheless might well have been neglected, and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has 
handled it with an understanding of the courage and idealism of the best 
members of the Resistance movement, by which German readers cannot fail 
to be impressed. 

It is unfortunate that in the epilogue the author should have mentioned such 
subjects as the activities of Major-General Remer and the Socialist Reich Party; 
matters which it is at present impossible to see in their true historical 
perspective. The detailed footnotes will undoubtedly have the advantage of 
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recommending the book to German readers, but they have their disadvantages 
as well, especially when they are employed to explain quite deliberate ob- 
securities in style. They contain also numerous biographical details which do 
not always appear to have been checked with such care as the information 
in the text itself and have in consequence been called in question by German 
scholars. For example, it is very questionable whether it is fair to say that so 
devoted and courageous a member of the Resistance as Major-General 
Treschkow ever really embraced National-Socialism with enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, this fine book is indispensable for all serious students of 
recent German history. It is to be hoped that it will have a decisive influence 
on the formation of the future German attitude towards military and political 
problems. 


C. R. Hiscocxs 
The University of Manitoba 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Undefended Border: The Myth and the Reality. By C. P. Stacey. Louis 
Riel: Patriot or Rebel? By G. F. G. Staniey. La Société canadienne sous le 
régime francais. Par Guy Frécautt. Canadian Historical Association Book- 
lets, nos. 1, 2, 3. Ottawa. 1953; 1954; 1954. Pp. 20; 24; 16. 25c each. 


Obtainable from the Treasurer of the Association, c/o the Public Archives, 
Ottawa. 


Tuese are the beginning of a series of booklets planned by the Canadian 
Historical Association to give the general reader, the school teacher, and the 
more serious historian concise accounts, embodying the results of the latest 
research, of particular and important problems in Canadian history. The first 
to appear contained the announcement that they would be written in English 
or French according to the language of the author and the nature of the topic 
but would also be translated and published in the second language if the 
demand warranted it. Apparently it did, for the second and the third are avail- 
able in either language. All three have set a high standard of readability and 
scholarship for the rest of the series. Very wisely each avoids the encumbrance 
of textual documentation and has a good bibliographical note. 

The only two slips that I have detected are worth noting because, though 
slight, they are of a type all too common in Canadian historical writing: the 
premature knighting of Bagot by Stacey and of Wolseley by Stanley. Stacey 
has reworked and broadened his excellent article in the American Historical 
Review of October, 1950, and the result is admirable, though he still seems 
to have not quite grasped the real significance of the Rush-Bagot agreement 
and to have slighted Bagot’s part in the negotiation. A British attempt to main- 
tain naval superiority on the lakes against a possible renewal of war with the 
United States would have been futile and, worse still, would have operated to 
make a renewal of war much more likely. Not until the Treaty of Washington 
in 1871, as Stacey well explains, did another Anglo-American war become 
“unthinkable.” Stanley’s account of the Louis Riel tragedy, which had its root 
in the inevitable conflict between a primitive society and advancing white 
civilization on the prairie, its flowering in the perennial feud between French- 
Canadian and English-Canadian nationalism, and its fruit in the distortion 
of Canadian party politics, is a model of sane exposition that should shame 
those who would still play with the fire of racial and religious prejudice in 
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Canada. Frégault’s brochure is a masterly analysis of the nature and evolution 
of Canadian society in the French régime. It breaks from tradition by pointing 
out the important economic and political role of “le grand commerce,” which 
the British conquest has tended to obscure. 


A. L. Burt 
University of Minnesota 


The Promotion of British Emigration by Agents for American Lands, 1840- 
1860. By Wicsur STANLEY SHEPPERSON. Reno: University of Nevada Press. 
1954. Pp. 92. 


Tus is an interesting regional study, more limited in geographical area than 
the title, “American Lands,” would suggest. It concerns itself primarily with 
the difficulties of large-scale landholders and speculators in out-of-the-way 
sections of the United States in drawing British immigrants. The eastern side 
of the central Mississippi valley found itself by-passed, and Texas also. In an 
effort to make their acres known, the landholders in these regions sought the 
services of persons who had special entrées into British life. Thus an obvious 
choice was Thomas Rawlings, an expatriated Englishman who settled in New 
York, where he kept his Anglican connections well polished, maintained close 
relations with the British Consul, and busied himself in welfare work among 
immigrants. He acted in behalf of groups which had land to dispose of in 
western Virginia, and Kentucky (section 1). 

Rawlings was a species of prototype for agents whose operations are traced 
as far west as Iowa (section mt). Many of them had strong denominational 
affiliations. Agents employed by holders of Texan lands (sections tv and v) 
appear to have been of a somewhat different stamp. With them, political con- 
nections seem to have been valued, a reflection, perhaps, of the diplomatic 
interest Britain displayed towards the Texas Republic. The author considers 
that the agents and their propaganda were not markedly successful in diverting 
the immigrant stream to the byways they favoured. This opinion is well borne 
out by the experience of this country, as witness the qualified success of the 
British American, or New Brunswick and Nova Scotia land companies in de- 
flecting sizable British immigration. The monograph contains an elaborate 
bibliography, two sections of which, “Contemporary Periodicals,” and “Con- 
temporary Newspapers,” merit the scrutiny of students of North American im- 
migrant history. 


J. I. Cooper 
McGill University 


Canada: Nation on the March. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Company Limited. 
1953. Pp. xii, 212. $3.50. 


Tuis little book consists in a series of lectures given by various Canadians 
before audiences at “Town Hall, Inc.,” New York. The idea originated in New 
York, where interest was being manifested in “Newfoundland, America’s Last 
Frontier” (whether that word was used in the continental or the national 
sense is not indicated, and perhaps it does not matter much). This broadened 
out to Canada, I suppose as a similar last frontier. At any rate a battery of 


speakers, some prominent, others not so prominent, was assembled and duly 
loosed off its bombardments. 
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Among the “big guns” were our Minister of External Affairs, the Principal 
of Queen’s University, Mr. Howe, the late Hume Wrong, and other parlia- 
mentarians, educationists, and business men. The educationists and former 
educationists—the latter our present rulers—come out best; if what they have 
to say to a popular audience has nothing new about it, still it is for the most 
part well said. Other contributions are uneven, some just passing small change, 
some scoring the occasional Canadian point in front of an American audience. 
No indication is given in the book of the reception the talks had, whether or 
not there was discussion and how important such discussion may have been. 

The book is probably useful for Americans who at long last discover Canada 
to be a little more than “North Woods,” but the working historian can safely 
afford to pass it by. 


A. R. M. Lower 
Queen’s University 


Our Sense of Identity: A Book of Canadian Essays. By Maucotm Ross. To- 
ronto: The Ryerson Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 346. $5.00. 


WuateEVveER the merits of Our Sense of Identity as an anthology of Canadian 
essays—and they are many—it may still be asked, why review it in a historical 
journal? There are several reasons. First, the selections included serve as a 
useful commentary on Canadian cultural history, ranging as they do from 
Susanna Moodie and William Lyon Mackenzie to Hugh MacLennan and J. S. 
Woodsworth. Second, the work contains pieces by Canadian historians, among 
them F. H. Underhill, A. R. M. Lower and H. A. Innis: the significant role 
played by the Canadian historian in the development of “our sense of 
identity” comes once again to mind. Third, and most important, the editor of 
the volume, Professor Malcolm Ross, has provided a stimulating introduction 
which gives the collection unity and meaning, and offers a key to the whole 
problem of cultural development in Canada—in fact, to a large part of Cana- 
dian history. 

“Opposites in tension,” he terms this key, the endless “dynamic and fruitful 
tension” between the dual cultural and religious traditions in Canada. This 
produces a characteristic mode of behaviour in this country which is not just 
negative prudence or compromise through inactivity, but “the immobility at 
the centre of a moving wheel,” the ironic awareness of opposites, and the will- 
ingness to accept and live within an uneasy balance of ever changing forces. 
It is irony, an “inescapable response” to the pattern of tensions, which is 
common to the diverse writers in this collection; and it also informs a sense 
of identity distinctive of Canada, however different this may be in kind from 
that of older nations. 

There are only minor criticisms to be made of this engaging and rewarding 
volume. Introductions by the editor to each essay might well have been pro- 
vided, not only to furnish material on its author but also to permit Professor 
Ross to apply his pattern of analysis more fully in each specific case. Further- 
more, it is regrettable that the book has been issued in such a drab and cheap- 
looking binding—another revealing aspect of our sense of identity perhaps: 
that we do not really think it worth dressing up. 


J. M. S. Carevess 
The University of Toronto 
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A Reporter Reports. By I. NorMAN Situ. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. 
Pp. x, 145. $3.00. 


Wirx disarming modesty Mr. Norman Smith of the Ottawa Journal describes 
his twenty-nine “pieces” as fair game for the critics. He is sure that to publish 
them is “looking for trouble.” His reports are not “think pieces” 4 la Walter 
Lippmann, but straight reporting of persons, places, and events in the last ten 
years from Karachi to Belgrade and from Ottawa to Delphi. The first one, an 
affectionate tribute to his old headmaster, belongs more appropriately in a 
school magazine, but the rest can be read with interest and considerable 
pleasure as I.N.S. (his normal signature to his columns) describes a talk with 
Mr. King, an interview with Prime Minister Nehru or Marshal Tito, the 
miseries of refugees in Pakistan, the delight of a Roman crowd at seeing the 
Pope, and the skilful management of the Coronation Naval Review. There is 
a nice touch of whimsy in “The Moon over My Shoulder” and some excellent 
exposition of the scientific wonders of Chalk River. Mr. Smith has a good ear 
for dialogue and a sharp eye for a situation. He makes his readers understand 
a little more clearly some of the problems that harass statesmen in half a 
dozen countries. If there were more reporting of this kind by a Canadian for 
Canadians, we might look abroad with better balance than we do at present. 
The next time I see the author I am going to ask him why he omitted any of 
his reports from San Francisco when the United Nations Charter was drafted. 


F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia 


Sudbury Basin: The Story of Nickel. By D. M. LeBourpais. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 210. $3.00. 


Tus work traces two themes which have not, and perhaps can not, be blended 
into a single unity—the rise of the mining industry and the growth of urban 
settlement in Ontario’s Sudbury district. The solution adopted has been to carry 
each theme in turn to a given point of time, and then repeat the process. 
Though the book was subsidized by Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited the 
author has dealt with all the mining organizations and offers an interesting 
survey of the evolution of an important industry from the earliest prospecting 
days and primitive mining methods to the present. The reader, however, may 
wonder at the lack of references to unions, strikes, industrial accidents, silicosis, 
and labour questions generally. The community history is marred by a stilted 
chronological approach which juxtaposes unrelated events and detracts from 
the over-all picture of a city’s growth. Considerable space is devoted to the 
comings and goings of early businessmen, postmasters, hotelkeepers, etc. and 
to the construction of various urban landmarks, subjects of rather limited 
general appeal though undoubtedly of local interest. The book concludes with 
a chapter of not wholly flattering observations on the contemporary Sudbury 
scene and another on the bright prospects of the region. 

Students of Canadian economic history and economic geography will find 
Sudbury Basin an informative study of the genesis and development of an 
important industry, while persons interested in Sudbury local lore may find 
some “leads” on the growth of the regional metropolis. 


Morris ZASLOW 


The University of Toronto 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


By MARGARET JEAN HovusToN 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue @histoire de [Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Ecx.es, Rosert B., and Hae, Ricnarp, W., Jr. Britain, Her People and the Com- 
monwealth. McGraw-Hill Series in History. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. [Toronto: McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd.]. 1954. Pp. 766, with maps. 
$7.20. A history of Britain and the Commonwealth from earliest times. 

HaAMBLETON, GEorGE. The Queen’s New Empire (Dalhousie Review, XXXIV (2), 
summer, 1954, 160-6). A discussion of some of the recent changes in the Com- 
monwealth, and of problems facing it. 

MADDEN, FREDERICK, comp. Imperial Constitutional Documents, 1765-1952: A 
Supplement. Oxford: Blackwell [Toronto: Copp Clark Co. Ltd.]. 1953. Pp. viii, 
91. $2.00. A ent to Professor Berriedale Keith’s Select Speeches and Docu- 
ments on British Colonial Policy, 1763-1917 (2 vols.) and his Speeches and 
Documents on the British Dominions, 1918-1931. 

Rem, Patrick. The Contemporary Commonwealth (International Journal, IX (3), 
summer, 1954, 208-15). An account of discussions held at the Fifth Unofficial 
Commonwealth Relations Conference at Lahore, March, 1954. 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Anctin, Douctas G. Canada’s External Assistance Programme (International 
Journal, IX (8), summer, 1954, 193-207). 

Canada and Colombo: A Symposium (Queen’s Quarterly, XLI (3), autumn, 1954, 
819-44). This discussion of the Colombo Plan consists of three articles: “What 
Have We Done” by Nix Cavett (pp. 319-28); “The Economics of the Plan” by J. 
H. Warren (pp. 328-37); and “Political Aims and Effects” by H. F. Ancus (pp. 
837-44). 

Cavett, Nix. Asia and Canadian Business (Business Quarterly, XIX (2), summer, 
1954, 55-66). The author discusses some of the problems facing Asian leaders, 
and Canada’s contribution to Asian development by way of the Colombo Plan. 

Davy, G. R. Canada in the Free World (International Journal, IX (3), summer, 
1954, 187-92). A summary of the discussions at the twenty-first annual study con- 
ference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 

Ismay, Lord. Atlantic Alliance (International Journal, IX (2), spring, 1954, 79-86). 
A discussion of the circumstances leading to the North Atlantic Treaty, and of the 
organization of the North Atlantic Council. 

——— Canada’s Place in NATO: Moral and Material (Saturday Night, LXIX (48), 
Sept. 4, 1954, 6-7). 

MacponaLp, B. J. S. The Trial of Kurt Meyer. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company 
Limited. 1954. Pp. xvi, 216. $3.00. To be reviewed later. 
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Perry, J. Harvey. Canada and GATT: The Background of Tariff Negotiations This 
Fall (Canadian Tax Journal, II (5), Sept.-Oct., 1954, 272-9). Some background 
information on the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

SANDWELL, B. K. The Old Atlantic Community (Canadian Banker, LXI (2), spring- 
summer, 1954, 24-31). The author discusses the economic unity of Great Britain, 
the United States, and Canada prior to the First World War, and the factors that 
led to the disintegration of that “community.” 

Stacey, C. P. The Canadian-American Permanent Joint Board on Defence, 
1940-1945 (International Journal, IX (2), spring, 1954, 107-24). 

United States, Department of State. Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplo- 
matic Papers, 1937 (in five volumes). II. The British Commonwealth, Europe, 
Near East and Africa. Department of State Publication 5442. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 1954. Pp. viii, 971. The documents on pages 160-99 
relate to Canada. 

Wa . ace, ExtsasetH. Goldwin Smith on England and America (American Historical 
Review, LIX (4), July, 1954, 884-94). A discussion of Goldwin Smith’s views on 


the future relations of England, the United States, and the British territories in 
North America. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Brown, Georce W. Canadian Nationalism: An Historical Approach (International 
Affairs, XXX (2), April, 1954, 166-74). 

CaMsELL, Cuartes. Son of the North. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 
244. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

English-Speaking World, XXXVI (3), May, 1954, 48 pp, 20c. This issue of English- 
Speaking World deals particularly with Canadian affairs. 

Hare, F. KENNETH. Industrial Dawn in Labrador-Ungava (Canadian National 
Magazine, XL (9), Oct., 1954, 6-7, 16). A discussion of the new mining develop- 
ment shared by Quebec and Newfoundland. 

Innis, Harotp A. The Cod Fisheries: The History of an International Economy. 
Revised edition. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. xxii, 522. $8.50. 
A revised edition of a work first published in 1940 and long out of print. 

MacBetu, Manpce. A Great Canadian: Sir John Bourinot (Dalhousie Review, XXXIV 
(2), summer, 1954, 173-80). 

Piccotr, E. L. The Revenue Stamps of Canada (Canadian Banker, LXI (2), 
spring-summer, 116-22). Description and illustrations of some revenue stamps used 
in Canada since 1864. 

Tuomas, H. M. A Pattern for Canadian History (Business Quarterly, XIX (1), 
spring, 1954, 44-9). Business and economic developments have transformed the 
Shield from a barrier to a unifying factor. 

Watkins, Ernest. Prospect of Canada. London: Secker & Warburg [Toronto: British 
Book Service (Canada) Ltd.]. 1954. Pp. xii, 271. $4.25. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


AtcHeson, L. A., and Sereisky, JEAN E. Ships and Sailors in Champlain’s Day 
(Champlain and the St. John, 1604-1954, ed. Georce MacBeEatu, Saint John, New 
Brunswick Historical Society, 1954, 31-3). 


Cartier, Jacques. Jacques Cartier et “la grosse maladie”: reproduction photo- 
graphique de son Brief Récit et succincte narration, suivi dune traduction en 
langue anglaise du chapitre traitant des aventures de Cartier aux prises avec le 
scorbut et d'une nouvelle analyse du mystére de TAnnedda. Montréal: XIXe 


Congrés international de Physiologie. 1953. Pp. xii, 129, illus. Distributed to 
members. 
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Cusninc, Ereen C. Champlain’s Visit to the St. John (Champlain and the St. John, 
1604-1954, ed. Gzorce MacBeatu, Saint John, New Brunswick Historical Society, 
1954, 19-20). 

MacBeatu, Greorce. The Champlain Exhibition (Champlain and the St. John, 
1604-1954, ed. Gzorce MacBeatu, Saint John, New Brunswick Historical Society, 
1954, 45, 47). The New Brunswick Museum has arranged a “display of pictures, 
documents and other objects associated with Champlain and de Monts and the 
French expedition of 1604.” 

MacBeatu, Georce, ed. Champlain and the St. John, 1604-1954. Assistant Editors, 
Jessre I. Lawson, Wm. D. F. Smiru, WittiaM F. Ryan. With an Introduction 
by A. G. Bamey. Saint John: New Brunswick Historical Society. 1954. Pp. 80. 
Articles are listed separately in this bibliography. See also p. 362. 

SALvERSON, Laura GoopMaNn. Immortal Rock: The Saga of the Kensington Stone: 
Based on the Paul Knutson Expedition to Greenland and America in the Fourteenth 
Century, Commissioned by His Majesty King Magnus Erikson of Norway, Sweden 
and Skaane; His Letter of Authority Executed at Bergen, October 28th, 1354, by 
Orm Ostenson, Regent. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 267. $3.50. A 
novel. 

Sweet, JEAN MacCatium. Pierre de Gua, Sieur de Monts (Champlain and the St. 
John, 1604-1954, ed. Georce MacBeatu, Saint John, New Brunswick Historical 
Society, 1954, 21-2). The role of de Monts in the exploration and colonization of 
Canada. 

Wutet, D. Gorpon. Estevan Gomez (Champlain and the St. John, 1604-1954, ed. 
Greorce MacBeatn, Saint John, New Brunswick Historical Society, 1954, 23). 
Notes on the explorations of a Portugese seaman, who may have been the dis- 
coverer of the St. John River. 


(3) New France 


Bap, H. Ciever. Michigan in Four Centuries. Line Drawings by Wi.L1aM THoMas 
Woopwarp. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers [Toronto: Musson Book 
Company Limited]. 1954. Pp. xiv, 498. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

BERNARD, ANTOINE. Histoire de la Louisiane de ses origines a nos jours. Québec: 
Le Conseil de la Vie Francaise en Amérique, Université Laval. 1953. Pp. 446. 
$3.00. 

Costarn, THomas B. The White and the Gold: The French Regime in Canada. 
Toronto: Doubleday Canada Limited. 1954. Pp. xiv, 482. $5.00. To be reviewed 
later. 

Fotmer, Henry. Franco-Spanish Rivalry in North America, 1524-1763. Glendale, 
Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1953. Pp. 346. $10.00. 

FrecAuLt, Guy. La Société canadienne sous le régime frangais. Les Brochures de la 
Société historique du Canada, no. 3. Ottawa. 1954. Pp. 16. 25c. See page 351. 
PLANTE, ALBERT. Montréal et La Fléche (Relations, no 164, aoit 1954, 224-5). A 
plaque recently unveiled at La Fléche recalls the fact that inhabitants of La 
Fléche and the neighbouring districts played an important role in the founding of 

Montreal. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


ArrKen, Hucu G. J. The Welland Canal Company: A Study in Canadian Enterprise. 
Studies in Entrepeneurial History, published in co-operation with the Research 
Center in Enterpreneurial History, Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Co. Ltd.]. 1954. Pp. xii, 
178. $4.55. To be reviewed later. 

CuinTon, Sir Henry. The American Rebellion: Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative of His 
Campaigns, 1775-1782, with an Appendix of Original Documents. Edited by 
WituraMm B. Wittcox. Yale Historical Publications, Lewis P. Curtis, Editor, 
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Manuscripts and Edited Texts, 21. New Haven: Yale University Press [Toronto: 
Burns and MacEachern]. 1954. Pp. lii, 658. $9.50. 

Duresvre, B. Un Meurtre a La Tortue, 3 novembre 1838 (Revue de l'Université 
Laval, IX (1), sept. 1954, 25-36). A detailed account of a controversial episode of 
the Rebellion of 1837-8. 

Girson, LAwRENCE HENRY. The Great War for the Empire: The Culmination, 
1760-1763. The British Empire before the American Revolution, vol. VIII. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1954. Pp. xxxii, 
$13, xlix; with maps and plans. $8.25. To be reviewed later. 

GraNNAN, RicHMonD L. Thomas D’Arcy McGee and Confederation in the Mari- 
times (Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1953, 93-100). 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Anprew, G. C. The Canada Council: A National Necessity (Queen’s Quarterly, 
XLI (3), autumn, 1954, 291-303). A discussion centred on the Massey Com- 
mission recommendation that a Council to encourage the arts, letters, humanities, 
and social sciences in Canada be created. 

Bmp, Wit R. The Two Jacks: The Amazing Adventures of Major Jack M. Veness 
and Major Jack L. Fairweather. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. x, 209. 
$4.00. The experiences of two Canadian soldiers, captured in Normandy, who 
escaped and joined the French Maquis. 

Cameron, D. A. The Advanced Regimental Aid Post (Canadian Army Journal, 
VIII (3), July, 1954, 155-60). An innovation in medical service introduced on 
the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade front in Korea in 1952. 

Canada: A Tranquil Session (Round Table, no. 176, Sept., 1954, 404-9). A review 
of the events of the 1954 session of Parliament. 

Canada, Department of Trade and Commerce, Economics Division. Canada’s 
Economic Development, 1867-1952, with Special Reference to Changes in the 
Country’s National Product and National Wealth. Paper prepared for the third con- 
ference of the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth, 
Castelgandolfo, Italy, Sept. 1-6, 1953, by O. J. Frestone. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. xxii, 
259. Not for general distribution. 

Canada’s Economic Horizons: An Expanding Prospect (Round Table, no. 176, Sept., 
1954, 376-85). An article outlining Canada’s economic growth during recent years, 
and discussing future prospects. 

Cronyn, C. H. Sir Vincent Meredith, 1850-1929 (Canadian Banker, LXI (2), 
spring-summer, 1954, 78-83). Notes on the career of a prominent Montreal banker. 

LAMONTAGNE, Maurice. Le Fédéralisme canadien: Evolution et problémes. Québec: 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval. 1954. Pp. x, 299. $2.50. To be reviewed later. 

Mauneux, Artuur. Sixty years Ago and Now (Culture, XV (2), juin 1954, 117-22). 
A discussion of the relations between English- and French-speaking Canadians. 

Pratt, F. W. Outline History of the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 1903-1953: 
Part I, 1903-1918; Part II, 1919-1939; Part III, 1939-1954 (Canadian Military 
Journal, XXI (1), Dominion Day, 1954, 35-6; XXI (2), Warriors’ Day, 1954, 
42-3; XXI (3), Sept., 1954, 10-11). 

The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps School (Canadian Army Journal, VIII 
(3), July, 1954, 121-8). Historical notes concerning the Corps and its training 
centre at Camp Borden, Ontario, and an outline of the school’s activities. 

SHANEMAN, R. D. Service Corps Operations in the Aleutians (Canadian Army 
Journal, VIII (3), July, 1954, 129-31). The part of the Royal Canadian Army 
Service Corps in an event of the Second World War. 

Stacey, C. P. The Canadian Army Today (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLIX 
(1), July, 1954, 32-47). 

——— The North-west Campaign, 1885 (Canadian Army Journal, VIII (3), July, 
1954, 10-20). 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Professor T. S. Webster of the Department of History, University of 
Manitoba, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and in Europe. This leave was made possible by a grant 
from the Humanities Research Council of Canada. 

At the University of New Brunswick Professor W. S. MacNutt has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence and will proceed to England on a Nuffield 
Fellowship to continue his researches into the early history of New Bruns- 
wick. Mr. J. K. Chapman has accepted a one year’s appointment as assistant 
professor. Professor A. G. Bailey informs the Review that “This Department 
has become the Department of History and Anthropology, with a full pro- 
gramme of studies in Anthropology to begin in September, 1954.” 

The Ontario Department of Public Records and Archives announces the 
following appointments to its staff of archivists: Miss Margaret Banks, Mr. 
D. R. Reynolds, and Mr. J. P. Heisler. 

Professor E. R. Adair has retired as professor of history at McGill Uni- 
versity. 

-< _— Gordon Rothney, formerly of Sir George Williams College, was 
appointed to the Chair of History at Memorial University, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, in 1953, following the resignation of Professor A. M. Fraser, who 
was elected a member of Parliament for St. John’s East in the last federal 
election. 

D. Murray Young has been appointed assistant professor of history at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, from September, 1954. 

H. Blair Neatby has been appointed to the Department of History in Prince 
of Wales College. 

Dr. Charles C. Bayley, associate professor of history at McGill University, 
has been awarded a Royal Society of Canada overseas fellowship to study the 
comparative colonial history of France and the Netherlands. 

John E. MacNab, former John W. Dafoe fellow in Canadian-American re- 
lations, has been appointed instructor in history for the fall term at Parson 
College, Fairfield, Iowa. 

K. A. MacKirdy has been appointed to the R. L. McLaughlin Lectureship 
in the Department of History at Queen’s University for the year 1954-5. 


HuMANITIES RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 


The Humanities Research Council of Canada has received funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation which enable it to offer a number of pre-doctoral 
fellowships and post-doctoral grants to scholars in classics, Orientals, English, 
French, other modern languages, philosophy, and history. 

Pre-doctoral fellowships. Candidates must have completed at least one year’s 
post-graduate work before making application, preferably two years. The value 
of a fellowship for a full year may be as high as $2,000, for shorter periods 
proportionately less. It is expected that there will be at least twelve awards 
annually. Applications must be in by Jan. 15, 1955. 

Post-doctoral grants in aid of research. Senior scholars may apply for as- 
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sistance to meet expenses involved in pursuing their research, such as travel 
to larger libraries. Grants in most cases will be made for assistance during the 
summer vacation, and will not exceed $800 in the case of scholars going to 
Europe, $600 to those going to the United States, $500 to those remaining in 
Canada. If funds remain after needs of this kind have been met, one or more 
grants for a longer period may be considered. Applications should be made 
to the address below not later than Jan. 31, in a letter stating: the field 
and subject of research; the present stage of the work; the prospects of com- 
pletion and publication; the amount of money needed and the purpose for 
which it would be used; the nature and extent of other sources of assistance. 
Applicants are expected to explore fully the possibility of assistance from 
their university before applying to the Council. The Committee on Grants will 
reach its decisions during March. 

For further information apply to John E. Robbins, Secretary, Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, 661 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 3, Ontario. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS 


The next annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held at 
the Institute of Historical Research on July 7, 8, and 9, 1955. Historians from 
Canada who expect to be in England at that time are asked to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, 
early in the New Year, so that invitations may be sent to them. 


CANADIAN StupIES MICROCARD SERIES 
In co-operation with the programme for Canadian studies being developed 
at Rochester by Dr. Donald W. Gilbert, the University of Rochester Press 
is publishing a microcard series of monographs on Canadian history, govern- 
ment, economics, geology, and geography, selected from doctoral dissertations 
at American universities. It is hoped also to include dissertations from Cana- 
dian schools. The full list of titles may be obtained from the University of 


Rochester Press, Micropublication Service, Rush Rhees Library, Rochester 3, 
New York. 


SASKATCHEWAN'S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


In 1952 the provincial legislature established the Saskatchewan Golden 
Jubilee Committee to plan long-range projects for celebrating, in 1955, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of Saskatchewan. A major undertaking 
in this programme is a history of the province, scheduled for publication in 
the jubilee year. This work is being prepared by J. F. C. Wright, author of 
Slava Bohu, the story of the Canadian Doukhobors. Working with Mr. Wright 
on the Saskatchewan history are A. W. Davey as artist, Alex Robb, research 
assistant, and an advisory committee headed by Dr. G. W. Simpson of the 
Department of History of the University of Saskatchewan. To place this 
important work within the scope of the school curriculum, an abridged version 
is being compiled by John Archer, Saskatchewan Legislative Librarian, and 
A. M. Derby, Director of Examinations for the Department of Education. 

The Jubilee Committee is also emphasizing the importance of local history, 
which cannot be detailed in the larger volume. Saskatchewan communities, 
therefore, are being encouraged to write their own histories as part of their 
local jubilee commemorations. Similar projects will also be included in social 
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study programmes in the schools during the coming year. A Guide to Writing 
Local History, by Allen R. Turner of the Saskatchewan Archives Office, has 
been published by the Jubilee Committee. 

Complementing the official history is the historic sites programme, instituted 
in 1953 as a permanent activity of the Department of Natural Resources, and 
now co-ordinated with the Jubilee Committee until the end of 1955. J. D. 
Herbert, M.A., Director of Historic Sites, has launched a programme for 1954 
which includes the marking of some forty sites, trails, and public buildings. 
In this connection, the tracing of the almost forgotten exploration and trade 
routes of the Northwest is one which is capturing public interest. Full-scale 
replicas of Red River carts are being constructed to mark the points where 
historic trails cross modern highways. The finished Red River cart will be set 
on a roofed concrete platform with a signboard to tell the story of the site. 
The theme of the historic sites programme, “Preserve Our Heritage,” will be 
repeated on rustic signboards and bronze plaques marking other material 
reminders of the past. Where sites are suitable for picnicking or camping 
grounds, often local communities are working with the Jubilee Committee on 
development projects. 

While most historic sites to be marked this year are relocations or confirma- 
tions of sites already known, one significant discovery has been made, and 
has piqued the interest of historians and the general public. On the west shore 
of Amisk (Beaver) Lake, 30 miles southwest of Flin Flon, well-preserved 
remains of a fur-trade fort have been uncovered. The first discovery was made 
by Harry Moody, veteran prospector and trader, and subsequent investigation 
has supported his belief that here was the long-sought site of the establish- 
ment of Alexander Henry (the elder) and Joseph and Thomas Frobisher, 
occupied November 1, 1775, to May 21, 1776. The most conclusive evidence 
is the position of the fireplaces, virtually intact, which locate the number and 
distribution of the buildings almost exactly as Henry described them. 

Under the direction of Boyd Wettlaufer, a major archaeological expedition 
is at work on culturally rich excavations near Mortlach in south-central Sas- 
katchewan. A cross-section of subsoils, about 9 feet deep, has revealed seven 
layers of occupation. Bison teeth, a primitive skin scraper, choppers, and spear 
heads found in the lowest sand layer have been dated approximately 3,400 
years old by the carbon 14 method, in the laboratory of the University of 
Saskatchewan—the first carbon dating to be made in Canada. The type of 
spear tip indicates the transition from spear to bow and arrow. 

A Report on Historic Sites, an illustrated pamphlet covering the 1954 pro- 
gramme in Saskatchewan, has been published. Copies may be received by 
writing to the jubilee office, Box 1955, Regina, Sask. [MurreL CLEMENTS] 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


Public Archives of Nova Scotia. Dr. D. C. Harvey has presented his twenty- 
second report, for 1952, as Archivist. In an appendix of the report, thirty-six 
letters of Alexander Mackenzie to A. G. Jones, a strong anti-Confederate of 
Nova Scotia, are printed. All but two of the letters were written in the period 
1869 to 1880. 

The Jewish Public Library of Montreal announces the establishment of 
the Bronfman Collection of Jewish Canadiana which will include all avail- 
able books, pamphlets, articles, and other printed materials related to Cana- 
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dian Jews. It will be housed in the new quarters of the Jewish Public Library 
at 4499 Esplanade Avenue. 

Western Development Museum, Saskatchewan, maintains exhibits of 
pioneer relics and implements at Saskatoon, North Battleford, and Yorkton. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. M. L. Porrez, 804-33rd St. E., Saskatoon. 

The Department of Economic Affairs, Government of the Province of 
Alberta, has published a booklet, entitled Historic Sites of the Province of 
Alberta, compiled and written by Hugh A. Dempsey. 

A maritime museum at Esquimalt Dockyard has recently been inaugurated. 


Commander W. S. T. McCully, R.C.N., is chairman of the museum com- 
mittee. 


LocaL HistToricaAL SOCIETIES 


Lennox and Addington Historical Society. President, Judge G. F. Smith; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lepha Woods, Napanee, Ontario. 

La Société historique du Nouvel-Ontario. President, Mr. Osias Godin; 
Secretaries, Rev. Fr. Lorenzo Cadieux, s.j., and Rev. Fr. Charles Dubé, s.j., 
Collége du Sacré-Coeur, Sudbury, Ontario. 

The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society of Ontario is in affiliation with 
the parent body in Pennsylvania, and was established in October, 1951, at 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario. President, Dr. G. Elmore Reaman; 
Secretary, Mr. Lorne Weber, Waterloo. 

Historical Society of Alberta. Mr. J. G. MacGregor, President, has received 
the Award of Merit of the American Association for State and Local History 
for his book, The Land of Twelve-Foot Davis. This book was judged to be 
the popular history which had made the greatest contribution to popular 
knowledge of the area. Secretary, Mr. Bruce Peel; Editor of the Alberta 
Historical Review, Mr. W. Everard Edmonds, 11146-91st Ave., Edmonton. 

Okanagan Historical Society. President, J. B. Knowles; Secretary, Rev. 
J. C. Goodfellow, Princeton, B.C. 

The recently revived New Brunswick Historical Society has issued a publica- 
tion entitled Champlain and the St. John, prepared by members of the Society 
to mark the 350th anniversary of the naming and practical discovery of the St. 
John by the French expedition under the Sieur de Monts. The book includes 
articles and illustrations which deal with various aspects of the visit of 
Champlain and de Monts to Saint John. 


Our CONTRIBUTORS 


C. C. J. Bonp is Cartographer, Historical Section, Army Headquarters, 
Ottawa. He provided the maps for C. P. Stacey’s The Canadian Army, 
1939-1945 (1948), and G. F. G. Stanley’s Canada’s Soldiers (1954). 

James A. Grsson is Professor of History and Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, Carleton College. He assisted D. G. G. Kerr in Sir Edmund Head: 
A Scholarly Governor (1954). 


J. Mackay Hrrsman is Archivist, Grade 5, Historical Section, Army Head- 
quarters, Ottawa. 


W. W. Prerensurc is Lecturer in the Department of History, University of 
Toronto. 

R. A. Preston is Professor of History, Royal Military College of Canada. 
He is author of Gorges of Plymouth Fort (1953), and, with G. F. G. Stanley, 
Kingston as a Military and Naval Centre (1951). 
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